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ERIE COUNTRY 





LEVEL StrRetcH oF CountTRY Roap Just RIGHT FOR MOTORING RUNNING THROUGH ONTARIO 


HERE isa good road from Erie to Buf- 
falo and a still better one from Niag- 
ara Falls to Detroit. This fact was agree- 
ably demonstrated by a Pittsburg family 


last summer, which made the _ trip 
in a Columbia light touring car. 
The party consisted of Mr. and Mrs, 
F. C. Sutter, also Frederick . and 
Sam, the boys, aged 9 and 5 re- 


spectively. The route in outline was as 
follows: Pittsburg, Erie, Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, through Ontario to Detroit; Toledo, 
Cleveland and Pittsburg. The roads were 
carefully selected and are the recognized 
routes between the cities named. The 
trip divides itself naturally into three sec- 
tions—Pittsburg to Buffalo, Niagara Falls 
to Detroit, and Detroit to Pittsburg. 
Pittsburg and Allegheny are left by way 
of the Perrysville plank road, which ex- 
tends about 15 miles. Then it is mostly 
clay into Erie, but the heavy traffic ‘of 
this part of the state insures a smooth 
surface and the hilly nature of the coun- 
try keeps the roads drained, unless, of 
course, weather conditions are quite ad- 
verse. It commonly is regarded as the 
easiest and fastest Pittsburg-Buffalo 
route, in spite of its lack of gravel or 
micadam, It is a pretty run, too, for the 
hills constantly offer fresh surprises to 
the eye. Pittsburg, Allegheny—follow 


Federal street and Perrysville road— 
Perrysville, Wexford, Zelienople and Har- 


mony, 


Portersville and Mercer are the 





towns passed through on 


A bridge was washed out, so the 
Pittsburgers making the trip had to 
leave the Mercer road just beyond 


Portersville and make a detour through 
Jacksville. Mercer was reached in the 
late afternoon and was selected as the 
first night’s stop. There is a new 
hotel, surprisingly well equipped with 
rooms en suite and with connecting baths. 
A man has arranged his barn as a garage, 
and rival stores sell gasoline. Mercer is 
recommended as a good stopping place. 
The town boasts of 3,000 inhabitants and 
there are no trolleys, electric lights or 
other modern distresses. 

The next day opened as bright and 
pleasant as the previous one. A late start 
was made, but Erie, the next stopping 
place, was an easy ride, so there was no 





this journey. 


hurry. In fact, all through the trip no 
attempt at speed was made, and all en- 
joyed the country and the occasional road- 
side stops. From Mercer to Erie the 
route is practically free from hills or 
grades, running through Greenville, Os- 
good, Hartstown, Linesville, Conneautville, 
Springboro, Albion, Girard and Erie. 
Much of the road is really good—very 
good in fact under favorable conditions. 
In Greenville at the National hotel a turn 
right ‘onto the brick pavement is made 
and at the watering trough the left fork 
is taken. Lunch was served beside a 
brook under the trees. As the car was 
started again heavy clouds and distant 
thunder announced the storm which soon 
broke with great violence. The top and 
curtains gave ample protection so no stop 
was made, although the road soon became 
filled with water. After a time the water 
and mud were left behind and dry roads 
reached. It was amusing to watch the 
surprised stares which met the tourists 
after émerging, dripping with water and 
covered with mud in this way, from a 
storm into a section that is as dry as a 
bone. People seemed to be wondering, 
‘*where did you get it?’’ The Pittsburg- 
ers reached Erie about dusk. 

Erie to Buffalo, 94 miles, was the next 
day’s run. This is a splendid road— 
gravel and macadam for the most part 
over which the secorchers easily tear off 
45 to 55 miles per hour unless arrested. 
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WiInpDING Roap THROUGH A ROLLING CANADIAN STRETCH 


There is scarcely any chance of losing the 
road, the tourists passing through Erie, 
Harbor Creek, Northeast, State Line, 
Westfield, Brocton, Fredonia, Silver Creek 
and along the shore road into Buffalo. As 
Buffalo is approached, the steel signs of 
the Buffalo Automobile Club are of as- 
sistance. The Pittsburgers also had with 
them the road map issued by the Amefi- 
can Motor League, which, with all the 
others that have appeared in Motor Age, 
was cut out and preserved for this occa- 
sion by the tourists. 

As the Canadians have a few laws them- 
selves, the aid of C. S. \. ‘aer, a customs 
broker of Niagara Falls, Ont., had been 
sought a couple of weeks previously. He 
met the Sutters with the necessary pa- 
pers—bond, license, number plate, and so 
forth—so there was no delay at the cus- 
toms. A form also was secured at the 
United States customs so they could re- 
enter at Detroit without duty, also a sup- 
ply of Pittsburg stogies helped matters as 
at various other times. In the afternoon 
the Sutters entered the domain of King 
Edward and headed for Hamilton, the 
night’s stop. 

The official and only true route from 
the falls to Detroit—there is no improve- 
ment possible or required—is through St. 
Catherines—some zigzagging is necessary 
to get there—then follow the Grimsby 
road to Jordan, Beamsville, Grimsby and 
Stoney Creek to Hamilton, leaving the 
last named city by way of Dundas street 
to London. That is, the tourist leaves 
Hamilton on Dundas street and enters 
London on Dundas street. The towns be- 
tween Hamilton and London are Ancaster, 
Langford, Cainsville, Brantford, Mount 


Vernon, Burford, Cathcart, Eastwood, 
Woodstock, Ingersoll, Thamesford and 
London. The tourist is advised to leave 


London by way of the Longwood road and 
should ask to be directed to the London 
View hotel just out of town, and thus 
avoid misdirections. The Longwood road 


runs through Lambeth, Christina, Mel- 
bourne, Strathburn, Wardsville, Highgate, 
Ridgetown, picks up the Talbot road 
through Blenheim, Cedar Springs, Ouvry, 
Dealtown, Romney, Wheatley, Leaming- 
ton, Essex, Maidstone and Windsor to the 
ferry to Detroit. The route is practically 
gravel road from end to end—300 miles 
or so through level land—the garden of 
Ontario. The ditches are usually 4 to 6 
feet deep and drain the road perfectly. 
In comparison one feels ashamed of the 
wretched roadways in the United States. 
The towns in some cases are merely post- 
offices and might be missed _ unless 
watched for. Garages are found in Ham- 
ilton and London, and gasoline can be 
had at the other larger towns. The route 
is as closely defined as a railroad and is 
followed precisely as described, except 
where the jog south is made from the 
Lougwood road over to Ridgetown, where 
the Talbct road is taken. 

The Sutters’ first night’s stop was Ham- 











ilton, and when they were about to leave 
next morning a man who had made this 
trip several times insisted upon scanning 
their route-card and putting his O. K. on 
it. He strongly urged them to use the 
inclined railway to the top of the moun- 
tain and avoid several miles of grade be- 
tween Hamilton and Ancaster. Being 
used to Pittsburg hills the Sutters couldn’t 
see the mountain, so they stuck to the 
road. They swung along on direct drive 


wondering when they would come to the 
mountain and after half an hour or so 
decided they must have passed it. 
London was reached in the late after- 
noon, there having been some delay due 
An early start was made 


to tire trouble. 








Roap NEAR MERCER, PA. 


next day with the idea of reaching De- 
troit by evening, but about noon more tire 
trouble loomed up big and oppressive— 
it was a blazing hot day, too. They found 
Ridgetown a welcome refuge, therefore, 
about supper time. A handy bicycle re- 














pair man assisted in fixing up the tubes 
next day as the Sutters started on the last 
and spare tubes that had gone bad so 
lap they cheerfully believed their troubles 
were over. After leaving Ridgetown the 
road runs along Lake Erie, glimpses of 
which are obtained at intervals. While 
riding along through perfectly level coun- 
try, suddenly on each side of the road 
stretched what looked like a small sized 
Colorado canon. It is filled where the 
road crosses it. ‘‘How did it get there?’’ 
was answered by a native, who explained 
that 30 years ago a trench was ploughed 
down to the bluff along the lake. In 
these 30 years the draining waters had 
cut deeper into the ground till the stream 











RAVINE IN ONTARIO 


at the bottom of the ravine was 
level with the lake. 

The balance of the run to Detroit was 
uneventful except for more tire trouble. 
The cripple was tenderly wrapped in can- 
vas and tape, and careful driving pre- 


about 
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Roap THROUGH THE HILLy Farm LANDS OF ONTARIO 


vented a complete collapse; but before the 
Windsor-Detroit ferry was reached there 
was a swell bunch of whiskers flapping on 
that tire. After a visit in Detroit Mr. 
Sutter left the family there and started 
for Pittsburg alone. This was the second 
time ‘this car had been te Detroit and this 
return journey was therefore over familiar 
road. The first day’s run ended in Fre- 
mont. The 60 miles between Detroit and 
Toledo is uninteresting and usually bad. 
There is one piece near Monroe that runs 
through a marsh and in bad weather it 
must be fierce. . The farmers had recently 
worked out their road tax so the road in 
places was naturally almost destroyed. 
The clods of clay had hardened and the 
surface was so rough that even the slow- 
est driving could not obviate extreme 
physical discomfort. Sutter noticed jin 
the papers later that other parties bumped 
those bumps and also had sqgme words to 
say about it. After leaving Toledo a 
good stone road is found into Fremont. 





A “Hurryup” CALL ror THE REST OF THE TOURISTS 


This is an old town with fair hotels. 
There is a stable for storing cars and 
gasoline may be had. Fremont is a trol- 
ley center; in fact, all:along here are met 
the heavy cars of the high speed inter- 
urban trolley system. From Fremont the 
old stone road leads through Clyde and 
Bellevue, but peters out before Norwalk, 
Elyria and Cleveland are reached. It is 
carefully marked with the blue steel signs 
of the Cleveland Automobile Club, 

The next day’s run from Fremont to 
Cleveland was over very wet roads, 
but though the stone road may fill with 
puddles, it never gets soft. Before Cleve- 
land was reached another storm broke; in 
fact, this proved to be the heaviest storm 
in that section for years, so the going be- 
came heavy and slippery. However, the 
Hollenden hotel was reached about 3 or 
4 o’clock in the afternoon. Again in the 
night it rained furiously, but in the morn- 
ing it had stopped, so starting out did not 
seem’ foolish—as long as the pavement 
lasted! 

The Cleveland-Pittsburg route was as 
follows, although there are several other 
good routes: Chagrin Falls, Auburn Cen- 
ter, Troy, Parkman, Southington, Warren, 
Girard, Youngstown, Poland, New Middle- 
town, Petersburg, Enon, Darlington, Bea- 
ver Falls, New Brighton, Rochester, Free- 
dom, Sewickley, Allegheny and Pittsburg. 

Sutter had expected to make the run 
in the day, the same as on a previous trip, 
but the storms were not over and with 
the slippery roads and pools of water as 
well as the heavy rain, he was glad to 
pull up at the Park hotel in Warren that 
afternoon and let it go at that. In ordi- 
narily decent weather these roads are very 
fair, but at that particular time they cer- 
tainly were the limit. There is a garage 
in Warren. The next day broke clear and 
warm with a stiff west wind, so Sutter 
figured that road conditions would im- 
prove greatly by noon. Pittsburg was 
reached that evening by Sutter. 





ST. LOUIS’ FIRST MOTOR SHOW A SUCCESS 


INTERIOR OF THE St. Lovrs Motor Car SHOW BUILDING 


T. LOUIS, MO., April 1—The first op- 
S portunity the good citizens of St. 
Louis ever have had to see a real motor 
car show occurred tonight when the pro- 
moters of the affair in the Jai Alai build- 


ing ‘let the public in to have a look at the 


motor beauties on exhibition. The show 
is promoted by the St. Louis Automobile 
Exposition Co. and the St. Louis Auto- 
mobile Club and their enterprise has re- 
sulted in an exhibition that will compare 
favorably with anything on the minor 
circuit, particularly with those of cities 
trying the show game for the first time. 
The Jai Alai building—pronounced Hi- 
a-Li—is 200 by 100 feet and gives the 
show promoters something like 20,000 
square feet of floor space to work on. 
There are forty-four spaces on the main 
floor and here are exhibited the motor 
ears. Motor cycles and motor boats are 
shown in the annex along with s7:n cars 
as could not get in on the main floor. In 
the balcony are located the dealers in 
accessories and parts. This balcony or 
gallery is on one side of the building and 
runs the full length. The front is divided 
into large boxes, which afford the acces- 
sory people most convenient nooks in 
which to display their wares. Back of 
these boxes, are chairs upon which the 
weary mortals may rest after making the 
rounds of the building. Here too is pro- 
vided a sort of side show which the cir- 
cuit chasers have seen elsewhere—the 
movement picture exhibition of the Van- 
derbilt cup race, which, while old to 
many, still is new to residents of each 
town it takes in. 

Making a trip around the building dis- 
closes the fact that there are twenty-six 
exhibitions of cars on the main floor and 


three in the annex. Also in the annex 
are motor cycles and boats, one exhibit 
of each. In the balcony there are four- 
teen concerns showing accessories and 
parts, making a total of forty-five ex- 
hibitors. Although the show opened to- 
night, everything was in readiness Sat- 
urday, so if the promoters had wished 
they could have opened up then. How- 
ever, this extra time was taken advantage 
of and as a result the show was complete 
in every detail when the doors were 
thrown open tonight. The building was 
gayly decorated with flags and colors and 
in the center was a balloon, for be it 
known St. Louis is infatuated with the 
air sport in view of the fact that the race 
for the Bennett cup is to be sailed from 
here next summer and the Aero Club 
members do not wish the public to forget 
this fact. The signs used in the show 
are of cloth in the shape of shields 
placed on posts. The floor covering is 
white and the general effect of the whole 
affair is most pleasing to the eye. 

Most noticeable in connection with the 
opening tonight was the class of people 
which attended the affair. Usually on 
an opening night there is a lot of paper 
out and in consequence of this free dis- 
tribution of tickets there generally is a 
mixed crowd at shows. But tonight the 
aisles were crowded with apparently well- 
to-do people whose main object in coming 
seemed to be to get on more familiar 
terms with motor cars. It is evident 
they were no strangers to the motor 
game, for the questions asked by them 
showed they either owned cars now or 
else had investigated the matter thor- 
oughly. Taking this as a criterion, it is 
more than evident that the show will be 


productive of big business results to those 
dealers who are wise enough to realize the 
possibilities of such an affair. While the 
present show is well handled the dealers 
are not altogether satisfied and the talk 
tonight was that another year the dealers 
would take the matter into their own 
hands and conduct the show themselves, 

One of the new cars exhibited is the 
A. B. C., which is a two-passenger buggy- 
about fitted with a two-cycle motor with 
bore of 4% inches and stroke of 4 inches, 
The motor is built on marine lines, being 
set in the frame in a vertical position and 
having a plunger pump at the rear. The 
starting crank is carried to the back of 
the car. On the face of the flywheel is a 
metal disk, against which the driven 
wheel of the friction transmission scheme 
is set.. The driven wheel is moved on 
a shaft supported by bearings attached to 
the main frame pieces and to this shaft is 
attached a sprocket which drives the sin- 
gle chain to a sprocket on the spur gear 
differential on the back axle. A single 
lever is used to shift the driving friction 
wheel and a foot lever is used to engage 
the two wheels in contact. The radiator 
is suspended under the frame immediately 
back of the front axle. The car is 
fitted with full elliptic rear springseand 
a full elliptic cross spring for the front. 
The axles are strengthened by means of 
reach rods at the axle ends and the front 
axle is fitted with steering knuckles of the 
Elliott type. Ignition is by jump spark 
with a single coil and one set of dry bat- 
teries, the control levers being on the 








CAR EXHIBITORS AT ST. LOUIS 








MAIN FLOOR EXHIBITS 


St. Louis Car Co.—American Mors, 
models 

Bagnell Automobile Co.—Cadillac, Oldsmo- 
bile, Northern, Columbia 

American Garage—Dragon 

William Young Carriage Co.—Limousine 
body 

Lakedel Automobile Co.—Wayne, De Luxe 

— Automobile Co.—Running gear and 
ody : 

Van Automobile Co.—Stoddard-Dayton, Mar- 
mon 


four 


Singer Automobile Co.—Premier 

South Side Automobile Co.—Corbin, Mathe- 
son 

MacNish Automobile Co.—Rambler 

Peper Automobile Co.—American, Maxwell 

Commercial Motor Vehicle Co.—Reliance 
and Rapid trucks 

Reyburn Automobile Co.—Royal 
Babcock electric, Stearns 

Union Light and Power Co.—Studebaker, 
Rauch & Lang electric , 

Haynes Agency—Haynes and Haynes Van- 
derbilt cup racer 

Logan Motor Dispatch—Logan delivery 
wagon 

Morrison Automobile Co.—Welch 

Moon Motor Car Co.—Moon 

Halsey Automobile Co.—Packard, Stevens- 
Duryea, Franklin, Buick 

Capen Motor Car Co.—Locomobile and 1L0- 
comobile Vanderbilt cup racer 

Dorris Motor Car Co.—Dorris, four models 

Western Automobile Co.—Winton, Peeriess, 
Pierce 

Miranda Motor Car Co.—Lozier, Knox 

Colonial Automobile Co.—White 

Delmar Garage—Ford 

Park Automobile Co.—Baker, 
Thomas Forty, Thomas Flyer 


Tourist, 


Autocar, 











— 
—— 

















steering wheel. The gasoline tank holds 
3 gallons and the water tank 6 gallons. 
Lubrication is by the splash system, the 
oil being fed into the crankcase from a 
force feed lubricator. The body is rather 
roomy, being 30 by 30 inches in front, and 
has 2 sloping deck board, which gives the 
rear the appearance of an ordinary run- 
about. Solid rubber tires of i%-inch size 
are used on 36-inch wheels, which gives 
a clearance of 18 inches, while the tread 
is standard. The car is made so that a 
brake may be put on the back axle near 
the differential, but it is designed to use 
the reverse mechanism for ordinary brak- 
ing purposes. The car is made by the A. 
B. C. Motor Vehicle Co. of St. Louis. 

Some attention is being paid to the mo- 
tor vehicle trade by the William Young 
Carriage Co., which is exhibiting a sample 
of the limousine bodies turned out by 
this concern and which is fitted with all 
of the up-to-date appliances such as push 
button and dial for the operator, speak- 
ing tube, hand glasses, brush racks, etc., 
The body is finished in black and the up- 
holstering is in genuine black leather. 

H. F. Borbein & Co, are among those 
who are exhibiting a line of running gears 
and bodies. The concern shows an unfin- 
ished body with the side entrance pattern 
ready for painting. In this the re-enforc- 
ing cloth has been placed on the outside 
of the curved panels and on other joints 
with a view to protecting them from 
weather cracks. A complete running gear, 
including frames, springs, wheels with the 
differential and speed change gear, both 
fitted on the back axle, is also ineluded in 
the Borbein exhibit. 








ST. LOUIS ACCESSORY EXHIBITORS 








ANNEX EXHIBITS 
Success Auto Buggy Co.—Success motor 


uggy 

Robert Barnicle—Orient buckboard 

A B C Motor Vehicle Co.—A B C, two 
models 

Hurck Motor and Cycle Co.—Indian and R. 
S. motor cycles and side carriages 

Truscott Boat Co.—Motor boats, two mod- 
els, canoes and engines 


BALCONY EXHIBITORS 


Vitalis Co. of America—Vitalis leather pre- 
server 

penicls Top and Supply Co.—Automobile 
ops 

Crescent Oil and Supply Co.—Oil 

Waters-Pierce Oil Co.—Oil 

Jones Speedometer Co.—Speedometers 

Tokatim Tank Co.—Gasoline tanks 

Chicago Battery Co.—Duro batteries 

Prest-o-Lite Co.—Gas tanks 

William Barr Dry Goods Co.—Automobile 
clothing 

Behen-Faught Motor Car Equipment Co.— 
Gas tanks, coils, speedometers, horns, 
carbureters, Ever Ready batteries, Dia- 
mond chains, goggles, oils, tools, fittings, 
_ Witherspoon buffet 

Neustadt Automobile and Supply Co.— 
Frames, wind shields, body fittings, axles, 
engines, differential gears, transmissions, 
Steering gears, radiators, forgings, bat- 
teries, speedometers, carbureters, tools, 
Clocks, lamps, generators, fe tanks, 
oe Ajax and Goodyear tires, Weed 
ins 

Bishop Auto Supply Co.—Clothing, French 
hcrns, jacks, polish, tools, clocks, lamps, 
dry batteries, carbureters, fire  extin- 
g.ishers, graphite 

Wes crn Oll Pump Co.—Gasoline tanks 

Son:.eborn Sons Oil Works—Oils 


— 
—_ | 
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BUILDING WHERE St. Louris SHow Is BEING HELD 


The Neustadt company has a large ex- 
hibit in the baleony and comprises about 
everything that could be: desired on the 
part of either the small maker or the user 
of motor cars, including such things as 
frames, forgings, two and four-cylinder 
motors, radiators, connecting parts and 
the usual line of accessories, such as 
lamps, horns, clothing, etc. 

Tops for both touring cars and run- 
abouts are exhibited by a new St. Louis 
concern called the Vehicle Top and Sup- 
ply Co. The runabout top is made up of 
brown leather, while the touring car is 
finished in black, with the supporting arms 
of brass. 

The Success Automobile Co., whose fac- 
tory adjoins the show building, has on 
exhibition a couple of its little runabouts, 
which are fitted with solid rubber tires 
and which have a little air-cooled engine 
on the right side of the body, where it 
receives sufficient air draft to provide 
for cooling as well as making it readily 
accessible for adjustment or repair. As 
is known, this car is provided with a 
single-chain drive to a spur gear differen- 
tial on the live axle. 


PITTSBURG SHOW PROSPECTS 
Pittsburg, Pa., April 1—The local show 
will open at Duquesne garden Monday 
evening and last 1 week. With two ex- 
ceptions all the dealers of the city are 
represented and they will exhibit sixty 
makes of cars, with at least 150 models 
on display. Some of the cars to be shown 
are especially high priced models, which 
will be exhibited before delivery to their 
owners.- Only standard models will be 
shown, as Pittsburg is not a good place 
for experiments. and everything in the 
show has been tried out here and proved 


eapable of standing the strain of Pitts- 
burg hills and rough roads. From the 
advance lists of exhibits it is evident 
most of the exhibits will comprise high 
priced touring cars or the high-powered 
roadster runabout with its long wheel base 
and powerful engine. The latter machine 
has made a hit here and proved to be 
one of the most popular models of the 
year. The building will be handsomely 
decorated and brilliantly lighted and 
everything will be carried out on a scale 
of uniformity, which is one of the features 
which W. H. La Fountain, Earl Kiser and 
Thomas I. Cochran, constituting the show 
committee, have insisted on and carried 
out. One feature which will appeal to 
the visitors is the arrangement of the 
boxes, which have been left open to the 
public. By this arrangement visitors will 
have a comfortable place to sit down with- 
out climbing to the gallery. With every 
prospect of pleasant weather during show 
week and a big territory to draw from, 
the Pittsburg show expects to prove one 
of the biggest attractions of the season 
and end up with a big list of sales, as 
many possible purchasers have held off 
ordering cars until after the show. A 
special musical program will be given 
every afternoon and evening and Wednes- 
day afternoon there will be an extra at- 
traction. 


NASHVILLE IN LINE 
Nashville, Tenn., April 1—In line with 
the progressive cities of the north, this 


‘city is planning to get into the show 


game and already the plans have so far 
materialized that the scheme is practi- 
cally complete. The hall has been engaged 
and the show will take place some time 
during ‘this month. 
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New York, April 1—Rules for the con- 
duct of the annual A. A. A. long distance 
run, covering it from the standpoint both 
of a pure pleasure tour and of a contest 
for the Glidden trophy as. well, were made 
public yesterday by Frank B. Hower, 
chairman of the A. A. A. touring board. 
The rules were framed after a formal 
conference with a special committee of 
the N. A. A. M. and informal talks with 
A, M. C. M. A. leaders. All manufactur- 
ing interests involved were consulted and 
approved of the layout of the run and 
the general scheme of scoring: The only 


formal announcement, made with the issu-_ 


ance of the rules as to the date or the 
route of the run was the statement that 
the tour would start from Cleveland on 
July 10, continue west to Chicago and re- 
turn eastward through Indiana, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, concluding 
at New York about July 23; and that the 
probable mileage would be between 1,300 
and 1,400 miles, with an average daily 
run of 125 miles. 

The run will be divided in a non-con- 
testing and a competitive division. The 
latter will again have as its prize the 
Glidden cup, but the contest for it will 
be by club teams and not by individuals 
as in former years. The general system 
of scoring in vogue last year serves as 4 
foundation for the present tally scheme, 
but has been modified to provide for team 
competition, toned down to a less strenu- 
ous run between timing stations, and am- 
plified by penalizations for replacements. 

The most radical feature of the new 
rules is the requirement that replace- 
ments be restricted to parts carried from 
the start and registered, that repairs be 
made only by the driver and his me- 
chanic, and that penalizations be imposed 
for replacements. 

There is to be charged against a con- 
testant late at a control beyond 2 min- 
utes allowed for difference in timepieces 
a certain proportion of a point per min- 
ute, and the same for a replacement on 
the basis of a dollar of value of part re- 
placed according to the numerical mem- 
bers of his team. 

A minimum limit of three cars to a 
team has been established and to such a 
team 1,000 points have been allotted for 
a perfect seore. As the membership of 
teams is enlarged there is a progressive 
increase in the perfect score point allot- 
ment by ten, twenty, thirty, etc., point 
jumps between, when a car is penalized 
either for tardiness or replacements a 
fraction of a point, based on the num- 
ber of members of the team is charged. 
By way of example a three-car team 
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Chairman Hower Arranges This Year's Contest on Club Plan 
and Decides To Start Tour from Cleveland July 10—Run 
To Be Divided into Two Divisions 


suffers one-third and a ten-car team one- 
tenth. The actual schedule of penaliza- 
tion appears in the rules. Though teams 
of ten are the maximum covered by the 
schedule it probably can be safely as- 
sumed that the same progressive system 
would be employed in allotting perfect 
score points to teams of-more than ten 
ears. For instance, a team of eleven cars 
would receive 1,360 and a team of twelve 
ears 1,450 points with one-eleventh and 
one-twelfth point penalization respective- 
ly. It can also be safely assumed that 
should a car retire either by breaking 
down or disqualification, its team would 
lose its share of the points allotted, which 
would mean 33344 points in a three-car 
,team and 128 points in a ten-car team. 

As announced by Chairman Hower, the 
rules governing the 1907 A. A. A. tour 
are as follows: 


CONCERNING ENTRANTS 


1—It will be assumed that every entrant is 
acquainted with these rules, and by entering 
for the tour agrees to abide thereby, agrees to 
accept the official records, and authorizes the 
American Automobile Association to publish 
them in such manner as it shall determine. 

2—Each entrant shall hold the American 
Automobile Association harmless and indemnify 
it against all ioss or damage resulting directly 
or indirectly from or growing out of the oper- 
ation, management or control of the car en- 
tered by him. 

8—It is one of the conditions upon which 
entries of cars are accepted by the American 
Automobile Association, and said American Au- 
tomobile Association shall not be responsible 
for any damage that may be done to any car, 
its passengers or contents during the tour, 
nor for the theft of any car or any of its 
accessories or contents, the same being at all 
times subsequent to such entry, and until] the 
close of the tour, at the risk in all respects 
of persons entering same. 

QUALIFICATIONS 


1—Each entrant shall be a member of the 
American Automobile Association, but if com- 
peting for the Glidden trophy must be a mem- 
ber of a club affiliated with the American 
Automobile Association, and each club to com- 
pete for the trophy must have at least three 


entries. 
ENTRIES 


1—The time for receiving entries will ex- 
pire on July 3, 1907, at 12 o’clock noon,, at 
the office of Frank B. Hower. chairman touring 
board, 760 Main street, Buffalo, N. Y. Each 
entry for the 1907 event must be accompanied 
by the entrance fee—$100. Numbers for the 
tour will be issued in the order in which 
entries are received. 

2—Each entrant shall give all details asked 
for in the entry blank and such additional in- 
formation as the committee may from time to 
time require. 

83—The American Automobile Association re- 
serves the right to refuse any entry. 

TOURING CONDITIONS 


1—Each car entered shall be driven by the 
entrant, or a driver or drivers nominated by 
him and approved by the committee: when 
the car is driven by other than the entrant. 
the latter shall ride in the car, unless excused 
by the committee. 

2—-Cars must at all times during the tour 
carry mufflers and mud guards, and be equipped 
as per manufacture’s catalogue specifications: 
shall carry not less than four passengers of 
an average weight of 125 pounds, or other 
equivalent in ballast, and shall have touring 
ear bodies with tonneau. ‘ 

8—No replacements, replenishments, adjust- 
ments, repairs or inspection shall be made 
upon any car after the same shall have been 
registered at any night stop of the tour and 
before it shall have registered out the next 
succeeding morning. No replacements—except 
tires—shall be made with parts not inventoried 


and carried at the start, and if replacements, 
except as above specified, are made, the en- 
trant may continue the tour, but not as a 
contestant. Each entrant may carry as miny 
tires as desired, 

4—Each car shall have its official number 
prominently displayed on each side, or in 
front and rear. 

5—No record of any previous performance, 
or sign, or other indication of the maker’s 
name, other than the nameplate, usually at- 
tached to the vehicle as sold to private own- 
ers, shall be displayed on any car at any time 
during the tour. 

6—The trophy will be awarded to a club, 
but the score of each individual car will be 
recorded during the tour, and at the finish of 
the contest each entrant, unless previously 
disqualified, will receive a certificate in ac- 
cordance therewith. 

7—Each entrant must furnish the manufac- 
turer’s list of the regular standard equipment 
and the manufacturer's price list of all extra 
parts carried, and for any parts replaced with 
parts not regularly furnished as standard 
equipment by thé manufacturer, contestants 
will be penalized as per penalty schedule here- 
inbelow set out. 

8—Each entrant must furnish an inventory, 
previous to the start, of all extra parts car- 
ried in his car, and the’same shall be put in 
the records. 

9—A car may carry but one mechanic, and 
all repairs must be made by him, the operator, 
or both, and no one else shall participate in 
any way in making any repairs or replace- 
ments. i 

10—A statement must be made by the oper- 
ator and attested by each occupant of the car 
at the conclusion of each day’s run, as to 
what new parts were put on the car and what 
repairs or adjustments, if any, were made, and 
failure to do so, fully and correctly, shall dis- 
qualify. 


ROAD REGULATIONS 


i1—Entrants must conform to all laws and 
ordinances and rules of the road, and any 
entrant violating any of the provisions of 
these rules, or of other rules adopted by the 
committee, or who shall fail to show due con- 
sideration to other participants in the tour, 
or other users of the highways, may be dis- 
qualified by the committee. 

2—Any car whose owner or driver shall be 
arrested for a violation of speed laws, or of 
any law or‘ordinance, may, in the discretion 
of the committee, be disqualified. 


SCHEDULES 


1—The committee will publish a schedule 
for each day, establishing such checking points 
as it may deem proper. This schedule will fix 
the exact time when each car must reach each 
control, and when it shall finish each day's 
run, but will not require any entrant to oper- 
ate his car at a higher rate of speed than is 
permitted by law. Each car failing to reach 
controls, or to finish the day’s run at the time 
fixed by the schedule, will be penalized accord- 
ing to the penalty schedule herein given. The 
committee shall have power to disqualify any 
ear for traveling at any speed which the com- 
mittee may consider excessive under the condi- 
tions existing at the time, and without refer- 
ence to these rules. 

2—On arrival at night controis, each car 
must take its place in line and register in 
regular order. Cars failing to do so will be 
disqualified. Contestants for the Glidden 
trophy shall, however, be entitled to prece- 
dence in registration over non-contestants. 

3—Immediately following the _ registration 
at each night control, each car shal] be deliv- 
ered into the custody of the officials of the 
tour, to be by them held at owner's risk, and 
kept under direct charge and supervision of 
such officials or their agents until the hour 
for starting on the following morning, and no 
car shall be available for tuning up, adjust- 
ments, filling with gasoline or water, or for any 
other purpose, until after it shall have regis- 
tered as starting on the next day's run. The 
committee shall havé power, etc., at ‘all times 
to make such examinations of the cars and 
their contents as may be deemed advisable. 


PROTESTS, DISQUALIFICATION 


1—Any participant in the tour desiring to 
file a protest must first deposit the sum of $10 
with a member of the committee, which sum 


will be retained by the American Automobile 


Association if the protest is not sustained, 
and if the protest is sustained the protest fee 
will be returned te the person making such 
deposit. All protests must be made in writing, 
and will be considered by the committee at the 
earliest practicable moment, and a_ decision 
rendered as soon as practicable thereafter. All 
protests as to entries must be made before the 
start. All protests as to unfair ruling, route, 
etc., must be made within 24 hours after the 
occurrence. All other protests shall be made 
during or immediately after the tour is con- 
cluded, and before the award is made. 7 
2—No entrant or car will be disqualified 
until the person in charge shall first haveebeen 





notified of the act complained of, and if the 
act be denied, the committee will give the 
owner or person in charge of such car a hear- 
ing, after which a decision will be rendered. 
Upon notice that such car has disqualified, 
it shall cease to run in the contest, the official 
numbers shall be removed, and such entry shall 
not receive any certificate, but shall men- 
tioned in the records as having been disquali- 
fied, and no entrant of any car that may be 
disqualified shall have any claim of any kind 
or nature whatsoever against the American 
Automobile Association or any ‘member or 
members of the committee or any official of the 
tour, because of such disqualification or the 
publication thereof or failure to mention the 
performance of the disqualified car prior to its 
disqualification. 
CONTROLS 


1—All contestants must have their cars 
ready at 7 o’clock each morning. Checkers 
will be at their stations at that time prepared 
to start the cars. 

2—Bach entrant must, upon starting on 
each day’s run, sign a statement submitted by 
an official of the tour fixing the time of his 
departure. Failure to comply will result in 
disqualification. Each day’s tour shall be pre- 
ceded by a pacemaker, designated by the com- 
mittee, and any entrant who passes the pace- 
maker shall be disqualified. If the pacemaker 
breaks down or is compelled to travel at a 
rate of speed so slow as in the opinion of the 
committee to unduly impede the progress of the 
tour, his flag shall be transferred to the first 
car overtaking him, which car shall thereafter 
become pacemaker, subject to the same condi- 


tions. as 
SPECIAL TRIALS OR TESTS 


1i—In the event of a tie at the end of the 
tour, the committee may require such other 
and further trials or tests as it may deem 
necessary or advisable to establish the award- 
ing of the trophy. 

PENALTY SCHEDULE 

The Glidden trophy will be awarded to the 
¢<lub having the greatest number of points at 
the end of the contest. The method of scor- 
ing will be as follows: 


Penalizatons per Penalizations per - 


minute or fraction dollar or fraction 
Initial thereof in excess thereof oi value of 


Club of credit of 2 minutes at parts as permanu- 

controls. Point factarer's price 

list Point 
i. ee 1,000 1-3 1-3 
err 1,010 1-4 1-4 
S Qe xs. 1,030 1-5 1-5 
6! CMBR sas 1,060 1-6 1-6 
7. COBB ac ctwes 1,100 1-7 1-7 
S GQ css. 1,150 1-8 1-8 
0. CONG. :<o.0tve 1,210 1-9 1-9 

10- CORR G00 v0 1,280 1-10 1-10 


Penalties will be imposed for reaching con- 
trols ahead of or behind schedules. Two min- 
utes will be allowed for variation in time 
pieces. Penalties will be effective for each 
minute or fraction thereof in excess of afore- 
said two minutes. 


EXAMPLE: PARTS PENALIZATION 


A club of three cars, one of which replaces 
a spring valued at $10, will be penalized 31-3 
points, which is 1-3 of a point for each dollar. 
A club of ten cars, one of which should do 
precisely the same thing, will be penalized one 
point, of 1-10 of a point for each dollar. 

EXAMPLE: TIME PENALIZATION 

A club of four cars, one of which is 3 
minutes late arriving at a control, will be pen- 
alized 1-4 of a point for the 1 minute over 
and above the 2-minute allowance. A _ club 
of eight cars, one of which is 3 minutes 
late arriving at a control, will be penalized 1-8 
of a point for the 1 minute in excess of the 
2-minute allowance. 


NON-CONTESTANTS OF THE TOUR 


1—In order to provide for those who desire 
to participate in the annual A. A. A. tour, 
and do not care to contest for the Glidden or 
other trophies, a separate class of ‘“non-con- 
testants” is created, and those coming under 
this head will not be subject to articles 2, 3, 
6, 7, 8, 9, 10 of “touring conditions ;” articles 
1 and 2 of “controls; articles 1, 2, 3 of 
“schedules ;” and article 1 of “special trials 
or tests.’ 

Contestants for the Glidden trophy failing 
to comply with the rules governing same, and 
thereby losing their status as contestants, may, 
in the discretion of the committee, continue on 
the tour as “non-contestants.” 

POWERS OF COMMITTEE 

i—In the event of a dispute concerning the 
interpretation of the rules, the decision of the 
executive committee of the touring board of 
gnc American Automobile Association shall be 

nal, 

2—The executive committee of the touring 
board reserves the right to alter or amend, 
Suspend or repeal these rules from time to 
time, up to and including the end of the tour 
and final award, as may in its judgment be 
. deemed expedient. 





MOTOR AGE 
TALK ON SHOW DATES 


A. M. C. M. A. and A. C. A’ 
Committees Favor Time Prior 
to December 1 for Exhibit 


New York, April 21—That the annual 
independent show at Grand Central palace 
will be held prior to December 1 was the 
only decision reached as the outcome of 
last Friday’s meeting of the American 
Motor Car Manufacturers’ Asosciation’s 
committee of management and the con- 
ference of its show committee with a 
similar body representing the Automobile 
Club of America. 

It is said the date having the greater 
number of advocates is the week of the 
horse show, which begins November 18; 
that next in preference is the week pre- 
ceding this, which follows the Madison 
Square garden show; and that a minority 
favors an exhibition concurrent with that 
of the licensed association. All hands 
seem to be opposed to an October show 
and there is a revival of the talk of an 
open-air show in connection with the open- 
ing of a part of the Long Island motor 
parkway. around the time of the Vander- 
bilt cup race, 

Neither the club nor the independents 
seem to be much troubled over providing 
for a later show to enable unlicensed im- 
porters to exhibit 1908 models. In fact 
General Manager Reeves says several im- 
porters have told him they could arrange 
for the exhibition of 1908 cars even as 
early as November. 

On the other hand the question of a 
later show seems to be a good deal on the 
minds of the licensed importers. It was 
fully discussed at the annual meeting of 
the Automobile Salon, Inc., last Thursday 
evening. It is no secret that some of the 
members are strongly in favor of an out- 
and-out, free-for-all importers’ show, and 
entertain hopes it can be arranged to hold 
such an exhibition in Madison Square 
garden in January. It is intimated that 
nothing in their contract with the A. L. A. 
M. prohibits them from exhibiting at 
other shows or holding a show of their 
own. It is said A. L. A. M. officials have 
promised to aid them in their efforts for 
a display of their 1908 models. All the 
salon members are very reticent, however, 
and will go no further than to say that E. 
R. Hollander and C. R. Mabley were ap- 
pointed a committee to take up the matter 
with the A. L, A. M. 

Though the show question received the 
greater part of the attention of the A, M. 
C. M. A. committee of management at its 
protracted session today those in attend- 
ance found time to touch on several other 
matters of importance. Proposals for the 
testing laboratory planned by the associ- 
ation were received, but until further in- 
vestigation, nothing will be decided upon 
in that direction. The officials of the as- 
sociation wish to investigate thoroughly 
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the requirements of such a laboratory be- 
fore coming to a decision. Just as soon 
as the engineers of the various companies 
in the association have decided the best 
plan of procedure, a general call will be 
issued for a formal meeting to launch the 
society under A. M. C. M. A. auspices. 

A number of applications for member- 
ship were announced by the membership 
committee and will be subjected to the 
vote of the members. There was a gen- 
eral discussion over the benefits of the pro- 
posed central bureau of good roads which 
the association has voted to support both 
morally and financially. The remainder of 
the day was taken up with routine mat- 
ters. The new show committee which is 
to work with the Automobile Club of 
America on the show in the fall, consists 
of H. O. Smith, chairman; William Mitch- 
ell Lewis and J. B. Bartholomew. 

In attendance at the meeting were Ben- 
jamin Briscoe, chairman, Maxwell-Briscoe 
Motor Co.; Charles Lewis, Jackson Auto- 
mobile Co.; H. O. Smith, Premier Motor 
Mfg. Co.; E. F. Peer, Reo Motor Car Co.; 
C. C. Hanch, Nordyke & Marmon Co.; 
William Mitchell Lewis, Mitchell Motor 
Car Co.; Roger J. Sullivan, Wayne Auto- 
mobile Co., and Alfred Reeves, general 
manager, - 


RACE FOR FOREIGNERS 

New York, March 28—Outside of the 
show question the most important topic 
discussed at the annual meeting of the 
Automobile Salon, Inc., tonight was the 
proposition to run a race for foreign cars 
on the Long Island motor parkway open 
to entry by members of the salon. The 
scheme was favored as was the proposi- 
tion that the race be run prior to the 
Vanderbilt cup contest, if possible, 
though it would seem improbable that the 
L. I, M. P. directors would consent to 
such an ambitious event antedating the 
formal opening of the parkway as a race 
course by the Vanderbilt cup contest. An 
election of officers for the ensuing year 
resulted as follows: J. S. Josephs, Auto 
Import Co., president; E. R. Hollender, 
Hol-Tan Co., vice-president; C. F. Wyckoff, 
of Wyckoff, Church and Partridge, treas- 
urer; S. B. Bowman, Bowman Automobile 
Co., secretary, and C, R. Mabley, of Smith 
& Mabley, with the above as directors. 





WILL STAY IN TOLEDO 

Toledo, O., April 2—Persistent rumors 
have been afloat of late that the Pope 
Motor Car Co. intends to move its plant 
from this city because of the recent labor 
troubles. One story had the plant going 
to Buffalo and another to Elyria, O. The 
Elyria story had it that some fifteen car- 
loads of machinery had been shipped 
from Toledo and that it was the intention 
to start a Pope branch in the old Gar- 
ford factory. Manager Adam Schaaf to- 
day exploded the rumors by denying 
both yarns and stating positively that a 
removal of the plant is not contemplated. 
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CALLS IT A SIX COUP 


English Critic Discusses Proposed 
Flexibility Trial of the Crystal 
Palace Automobile Club 


London, March 23—The bevel four vs. 
six-cylinder coups are still filling the press 
here. Perhaps it would be more correct 
to say that the six-cylinder advocates, 
headed by 8S. F. Edge, are industriously 
working their free advertisements in the 
press and the four-cylinder men are try- 
ing hard to counter them. Although no- 
body has had the courage to say so here, 
most people consider that the flexibility 
trial organized by the Crystal Palace Au- 
tomobile Club—quite a recent and small 
suburban creation—is simply a device of 
the six-cylinder crowd to ‘‘show off’’ at 
the expense of the four- 
cylinder. It is limited to 
touring cars with engines 
of a maximum cylinder 
eapacity of 140x150 m. m. 
The cars are to be driven 
from London to Bexhill-on- 
Sea and back. A fast speed 
trial is to be held on the 
Bexhill esplanade, followed 
by a slow speed trial. From 
start to finish every car 
has to remain on top-speed, 
but it is permissible, ap- 
parently, to make any sin- 
gle speed selected a ‘‘top 
speed.’’ Tt is, in fact, a 
single speed driving test. 
Every car which remains 
on top speed throughout 
the trial will be awarded 
1,000 marks. For every 
gear change tke car will be 
muleted in ten marks, with 
a further deduction of one 
mark for every 5 seconds 
during which any other 
than top gear is used. A 
non-stop run both to and 
from Bexhill will secure 
200 marks. The speed trial, over a 
%-mile course, will give 250 marks 
to the fastest car, while a loss of twenty 
marks will be incurred by each ear for 
every mile an hour it shows slower than 
the time of the fastest car. In the slow 
speed test the cars will be timed over 100 
yards on top gear, 250 marks being award- 
ed to the slowest. Four-cylinder advocates 
are hot and angry over the obvious pref- 
erence given the six-cylinder car by rea- 
son of the number of cylinders being 
ignored. It is asserted that six cylinders 
of the maximum size will give more power 
than four and as the possessors of suffi- 
cient power will give the non-change gear 
and fast speed tests to the six-cylinder, 
the slow test is no catch for the four 
since it is merely a matter of throttle and 
clutch manipulation. 

As usual Edge is the van in support 


OLDSMOBILE AT 


MOTOR AGE 


of this contest. Evidently this shrewd 
exponent of tlre six-cylinder idea realizes 
the possibilities of such an affair and he 
is ardent in his advocacy of it. He de- 
elares there will be a six-cylinder Napier 
in the contest and he expresses the hope 
that his four-cylinder friends will not 
pass up the event, for he believes it will 
afford the two factions an opportunity to 
get together in the limelight where the 
critics can get a line on the respective 
abilities of the two rival candidates. for 
the favor of the public. 


EMISSION TEST A FIZZLE 


London, March 23—The Royal Automo- 
bile Club promoted a competition to dis- 
cover something or other in connection 
with smoke emission tests, but as only 
thirteen cars entered the results have not 
attracted much attention. The points to 
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be commended in the competitions were of- 
ficially set out thus: The car which, in- 
dependently of the skill of the driver, 
gives the least offensive exhaust; the 
car best constructed to enable the driver 
to obtain continuously an inoffensive ex- 
haust. The best system or device to en- 
able the driver to observe the nature of his 
haust; and the best system or device to en- 
given preference over those which require 
attention. The test was run off on March 
19 and probably the result will be an- 
nounced in a month or so. Each car was 
run stationary on an incline of one in 
seven, so as to test its lubrication under 
the most trying conditions. A gas anal- 
ysis chest was fitted to each of the thir- 
teen cars competing and the analysis of 
the exhaust will have a bearing on the 


award. Each car was then run over 150 
miles of road for the committee. 


Popr-HARTFORD FORDING A STREAM 


OWEN FIRST AT GOAL 


Oldsmobile Driver Only One Tc 
Finish the Los Angeles-San 
Francisco $6000 Race 


Los Angeles, Calif., April 1—Specia! 
telegram—Ralph R. Owen, driving the 
Oldsmobile, won the $6,000 match rac 
from Los Angeles to San Francisco from 
the Pope-Hartford driven by Bert Ding- 
ley of Vanderbilt fame. Owen finishe:| 
the race in San Francisco at 3:30 o’clock 
Saturday morning, it taking 46 hours 30 
minutes to make the journey between 
these two cities. Dingley in the Pope- 
Hartford met with an accident in Tejon 
pass, the rear axle of his car breaking 
45 miles from a railroad. It took 2 days 
to get another. Dingley was stopped at 
Bakersfield, 150 miles from 
Los Angeles, upon the re- 
ceipt of the news from 
San Francisco that Owen 


had finished. Andrew 
Jackson Smith, who fol- 
lowed the racers in a four- 
cylinder Elmore, having 
bet Owen he would beat 
the time of both the other 
cars, also met with a mis- 
hap in Tejon pass and was 
stopped at Bakersfield 
along with Dingley. 

Originally this race was 
to have been run March 14, 
but because of the miser- 
able weather and the poor 
condition of the roads at 
that time, it was  post- 
poned to April 14. In 
the meantime, however, 
the conditions improved 
so the race started March 
28 instead. As a workout 
the Oldsmobile was started 
at the original hour set on 
March 14 and made the 
trip in 33 hours 40 min- 
utes. Comparing this time 
with that made in the race itself one can 
appreciate the difficulties and hardships 
Owen underwent. 

In the race itself the racing cars got 
away on time, the Pope-Hartford having 
to leave first at 4:30 a. m. The Oldsmo- 
bile left at 5 a. m. and the Elmore was 
sent off 30 minutes later. An Oldsmo 
bile started behind the racing Oldsmobile 
with extra wheels and supplies. The first 


serious trouble occurred in the San Fran 
cisquito canyon, which is 17 miles long 
and begins about 35 miles northwest 0! 
this city. At present the road is gon: 
for the first 10 miles and a moutain tor 
rent boils down the gravel bottom of the 
canyon. There are 106 big fords and n: 
bridges. All the forenoon the racing 
cars worked to get over the 10 miles 


Often the water ran over the top of th: 
rear seat. 








At one time all four cars wer’ 








stuck in fords and all within 2 miles. 
Mules were secured and tackle was used 
constantly. It was like getting artillery 
to the front in war. 

The Oldsmobile raceabout gave up the 
fight after some of the big fords had 
been tried and was pulled out by mules 
and started back to Los Angeles. The 
Elmore did not get out of the canyon 
until late in the afternoon. The racing 
ears got over the desert without trouble 
and across the plains to Tejon pass, 
where trouble again came a-plenty. This 
is about 100 miles out from Los Angeles 
and the Pope-Hartford, which had been 
passed and had repassed the Oldsmobile 
from time to time, was leading and had 
got over the summit. At about dark, 
when driving too fast, Dingley went over 
the bluff into the canyon below. Fortu- 
nately his crew escaped without being 
erushed though the car 
lost a wheel and had one 
axle broken. While here 


in, bad shape the Oldsmo- 
bile passed it. Owen re- 
ported he had been stuck 
eleven times in Tejon pass. 
Reports from along the 
500-mile course show that 
the Oldsmobile car reached 
Bakersfield, 156 miles out, 
at 6:39 Thursday night 


and Fresno, 269 miles out, 
at 3 a. m. Friday. Late 
Friday, Hanshue, of the 
Pope-Hartford team, reach- 
ed Bakersfield on foot, hav- 
ing walked much of the 50 
miles from the mountains. 

The Pope-Hartford had 
as crew: Bert F. Dingley, 
William Reuss, sales man- 
ager of the Pope-Hartford 
in southern California; 
Bruno Siebel, a German 
driver, who is now in 
southern California, and 
Harris Hanshue, another 
driver who, like Reuss and 
Siebel, is a regular giant 
in strength. Siebel drove for Harry Thaw, 
when that young millionaire sent his 
French car through a furniture van and 
again when Thaw’s tonneau was shaved 
off by a locomotive. Hanshue drove the 
Reo in the 100-mile race here last August, 
with the finish of the race on top of 
North Baldy peak, 9,300 feet altitude. 
In the Oldsmobile were Ralph Owen, 
Harry Harrison of this city, Will Peck, 
of the Oldsmobile factory, and Bob Em- 
mons, a giant like Siebel, taken along for 
his strength as well as his ability as a 
driver and mechanic. Andrew Jackson 
Smith, better known locally as ‘‘Self- 
Starter,’’ followed the two racing cars in 
his four-cylinder Elmore, having a bet 
with Owen that he would beat the time 
ot both cars in the race, though he had 
never been over the road before. He 
used his agents up state as guides. 


Popr-HARTFORD 


MOTOR AGE 


NEW FOE FOR THOMAS 


Ernest Arnott Would Put Arrol- 
Johnston Against American 


Car in Reliability Test 








Chicago, April 2—From England there 
comes a letter to Motor Age from Ernest 
Arnott, representing the Arrol-Johnston 
people, in which the offer is made to take 
up the challenge of E. R. Thomas, of 
Buffalo, for an international contest, which 
was aimed at C. S. Rolls, but which was 
not answered. In his letter to Motor Age 
Mr: Arnott says: 

‘*As I do not think that an American 
or any other foreign manufacturer should 
be allowed to state that he has challenged 
a British car to fair competition and not 
had his challenge accepted, I have en- 





IN A MIRE 


deavored to get Mr. Thomas, by the fol- 
lowing letter addressed to the American 
papers, to transfer to me the challenge 
made to and not accepted by Mr. Rolls.’’ 

Mr. Arnott’s challenge reads as follows: 
‘“With reference to the challenge issued by 
Mr. Thomas to Mr. Rolls on account of 
some remarks of the latter re American 
ears, I notice that Mr. Rolls has been 
unable to accept Mr. Thomas’ challenge 
to pit his British-built car against an 
American Thomas, but I hope that, as it 
is a question of superiority or otherwise of 
British products, Mr. Thomas will not be 
averse to match his car against another 
British car. If Mr. Thomas is agreeable 
—or failing Mr. Thomas any other Amer- 
ican manufacturer—I would like to match 
an Arrol-Johnston car against the Ameri- 
can, and suggest that the terms of the 
competition be two or more events, half to 
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be contested in Great Britain and half in 
America, the first event to be the inter- 
national reliability trial in Scotland, June 
25 to 29, over some of the very worst and 
hilliest roads in the kingdom, or the inter- 
national tourist trophy race in the Isle of 
Man, May 28. In order to assure the 
American manufacturer that he will have 
a worthy competitor, I will remind him 
that in the six reliability trials since 1900 
the Arrol-Johnston cars have secured ten 
awards. In 1905 the Arrol-Johnston won 
the Tourist trophy race—Mr. Rolls’ car 
second—and in 1906 in the same race the 
Arrol-Johnston car was credited with fast- 
est time after deducting time occupied for 
stoppages for tires. The stoppages were 
entirely a matter of luck and in no way 
detract from the performance of the Arrol- 
Johnston production. So far as the Amer- 
ican events are concerned, any competition 
giving fair field and no 
favor will be acceptable to 
me and my people.’’ 


Motor Age immediately 
informed the E. R. Thomas 
Motor Co. of the receipt of 
the letter, but Mr. Thomas 
was not in Buffalo, having 
taken a vacation in Flor- 
ida. However, he is expect- 
ed home this week, when 
he will take up the matter. 
Replying for the concern, 
the publicity department 
says: ‘‘Mr.. Thomas’ ob- 
ject in challenging the 
Rolls-Royce people was to 
show the reliability of 
American cars at a time 
when the roads would have 
been in their worst condi- 
tion. As you no doubt re- 
member, his challenge, is- 
sued on February 11, pro- 
vided that the reliability 
contest was to be held 
within 30 days. Whether 
he would wish to extend 
his former challenge to a 
time when the roads woul! 
be in their best condition, we do not 
know. He will determine this upon his 
return home some time this week.’’ 


NEW SCHEME IN TOLEDO 

Toledo, O., April 1—Every indication 
points to a new motor industry for To- 
ledo within a short time—a factory for 
the making of parts and also for help- 
ing factories with their machine work 
during the busy season when men are 
scarce and orders are stacked up. The 
project was started by William M.Taylor, 
formerly superintendent of -the Pope-To- 
ledo company. Monday afternoon a 
meeting was held in the offieé of Mr. 
Mullholland and plans for the launching 
of the company with a capital of $100,- 
000 were decided upon. The chamber of 
commerce also is taking a hand in the 
proposition promoted by Taylor. 
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EARLY SHOW DATES 


APITIDITAS might well be ap- 
plied to the motor car industry 
of this country, particularly in 
the matter of shows, for things 

have been moving at a pretty rapid 
rate ever since the last day of the last 
of the three big shows, Already announce- 
ment has been made of earlier show dates 
on the part of the A. L. A..M. and the 
N. A. A. M., and the A. M. C. M. A. is 
turning things upside down to settle the 
question of the dates for the Automobile 
Club of America, which, technically speak- 
ing, promotes the annual show of the inde- 
pendent organization. There seems to be 
some prospect that the last named organ- 
ization may decide to hold its show in 
New York at the same time as the show 
of the licensed organization, or the first 
week in November, but if such proves the 
ease the trade will learn of the mistake 
that has been made after it is too late. 
Disregarding whatever differences the 
A. L. A. M. and the A. M. C. M. A. may 
have, it must be remembered there is a 
common interest that is to be considered 
and that what is for the good of the 
industry should be taken into considera- 
tion. The A. L. A. M. cannot be blamed 
for deciding upon early show dates—nor 
ean the N. A. A. M. It will not be wise 
to hold the independent and licensed shows 
at the same time—it will cause a possible 
rupture in the trade and do no good to 
either side; as a matter of fact, each 
side will be better off if the dates of the 
three shows are kept at least a month 
apart—for the benefit of the retail trade, 
the manufacturer and the general interests 
of the industry and of motoring. 


LET EVERYBODY IN 

OTHING better in the line of a 
contest could have been devised 
than the race for stock cars 
that has been proposed to fol- 
low the running of the Vander- 
bilt cup race over the Long Island high- 
way in the fall; it will mean more to the 
manufacturers of cars in an advertising 
way than will the Vanderbilt cup race 
itself: It will require the big race to stir 
up and maintain interest in motoring on 
the part of the non-motoring public, but 
the race for stock cars will be the means 
of demonstrating to the prospective pur- 
chaser what one car can do and what 
another cannot do in the matter of speed 
and reliability, and these are the things 
the would-be purchaser desires to know 
above all other things. There has been 
some sentiment in favor of making the 
race one for American cars alone, but this 


must not be, whatever are the rules. To 
make it a race for home-made cars alone 
would be an expression of fear to meet 
foreign competition, whereas the American 
makers have all along made the broad 
claim that they not only make as good but 
even better stock cars than do the makers 
on the other side of the water. They 
either do not believe this or they will 
not desire to exclude any and all comers 
from such a contest as has been proposed. 
Let the foreigners in and, if they win, set 
to work to so improve the American cars 
that in another year they will be in a 
position to head the procession in the 
annual stock ear race. To exclude the 


foreign cars would be nothing more than 
an admission of weakness, something the 
foreigners would gladly harp upon as 
showing the fear of our own makers to 
meet foreign competitors. 


NEW GLIDDEN TOUR RULES 


ENERALLY speaking the rules 
promulgated by the touring 
board of the American Automo- 
bile Association for the conduct 
of the annual tour and the con- 

test for the Glidden trophy will prove 


- more acceptable than did the rules adopted 


for the contest of a year ago. The club 
team scheme to decide where the trophy 
shall go will probably be the means of 
disposing of any possibility of a tie and 
the consequent holding of the trophy by 
the previous winner, but it will require 
some pretty nice figuring to show that the 
larger clubs with teams consisting of a 
larger number of members have no ad- 
vantage over the clubs represented by 
teams of a smaller number of members. 
The committee framing the rules has been 
guided to a large extent by the short- 
comings of last year’s contest and by the 
experiences and opinions of the contestants 
of previous affairs of a similar kind. 
Whereas all this experience would seem 
to be all that is necessary to enable the 
committee to frame absolutely satisfac- 
tory rules, it must be remembered that no 
two of these contests are alike and that 
the conditions of any two are so vastly 
different as to make it impossible to frame 
rules that will fit both cases in a per- 
fectly satisfactory manner. There is one 


rule, however, that should be eliminated 








entirely or so modified as to be reason- 
able, which it is not now. This-refers to 
the powers of the committee, the second 
and last section of which says that ‘‘the 
executive committee of the touring board 
reserves the right to alter or amend, sus- 
pend or repeal these rules from time to 
time, up to and including the end of the 
tour and final award, as may in its judg- 
ment be deemed expedient.’’ Without 
questioning what may be the intentions 
of the executive committee or its desire to 
play fair in all respects, this rule gives 
altogether too much latitude to the com- 
mittee and makes the final outcome of 
the contest and the awarding of the trophy 
so much in the dark that it is by no means 
a fair rule to present to the contestants 
and expect them to agree to abide by it. 
No matter what may be the outcome of the 
event, it is within the power of the com- 
mittee, for no reason if it so wills, to 
change the actual outcome, whether it 
pleases the contestants or not. Accepting 
all the other sections of the rules, for the 
sake of argument, that section ought 
either to be eliminated or so modified as 
to make it impossible for a contestant to 
suffer through any possible whim of the 
committee and if there happens to be a 
lack of entrants it may be taken for 
granted this rule will be the cause. 


CHICAGO MOTORISTS HOPE 


HICAGO has just emerged from 

one of the hottest political cam- 

paigns in its history, with a 

change in administration that 

thousands of voters, republicans 
ond democrats alike, believe will be for 
the benefit of the city. Chicagoans never 
boast of their good streets or their clever 
police force or much of anything else that 
concerns their city government; they turn 
the conversation and take off the cuss 
by showing a beautiful park system and 
well-kept boulevards. These, however, 
are not a part of the city organization 
proper, being under the supervision of 
park boards. Motorists have not been 
specifically promised anything from 
Mayor-elect Busse, but he and his party 
have pledged themselves to improve the 
streets and to clean them—and this was 
one of the campaign planks in the plat- 
form upon which Mr. Busse and his col- 
leagues were elected. Motorists have not 
been harrassed to, any extent by the 
municipal police of Chicago, but had the 
police been a more capable lot and hai 
they had a decent desire to enforce the 
laws against all alike, there would have 
been much that would have been of mate- 
rial benefit to motorists and to motoring. 











NE good thing that can be said of the 
O road race between a couple of cars 
from Los Angeles to San Francisco, the 
details of which are told in another col- 
umn, is that the condition of the roads 
was such, because of rains, that it was no 
race at all but a reliability run with none 
of the law-breaking that usually goes with 
such an affair and which only causes 
prejudice to spring up with the non-motor- 
ing public. The story of the affair, how- 
ever, only illustrates what miserable 
roads there are in some parts of the union 
and what wonderful work the modern 
motor car is capable of performing. 

-- - 

OW we have it—an automobile is any- 

thing that is self-propelled, whether 
it burrows in the ground, runs on the 
earth’s surface, scoots through, or in, 
or under the water or soars among the 
clouds. The Society of Automobile En- 
gineers says so—or says it has solved the 
question to its own satisfaction. The 
society might at least place numbers be- 
fore its different kinds of automobiles, as 
distinguishing marks, providing the world 
with a key so as to avoid answering ques- 
tions. Some time ago Motor Age realized 
that the word automobile meant little and 
has persistently used the words motor car 
where motor car was meant and absolutely 
placing a ban on ‘‘auto,’’ which has as 














Ralph Owen, driving Oldsmobile, wins $6,000 
race from Los Angeles to San Francisco, beat- 
ing Pert Dingley in a Pope-Hartford; Owen 
vars) one to finish; race run under great diffi- 
culties. 


Touring board of American Automobile As- 
sociation announces rules for Glidden tour; 
definite route not announced, but run starts 
from Cleveland July 10 and ends in New York 
about July 23. ‘ 


Ernest Arnott, representing Arrol-Johnston 
car, writes he would like to take up Thomas 
challenge on behalf of the English trade and 
suggests conditions for test. 


A. M. C. M. A. and A. C. A. committees meet 
in New York and discuss Grand Central palace 
show; no definite date decided on, there being 
Many opinions on subject. 


Emission test promoted by Royal Automo- 
bile Club of England declared a fizzle, only 
thirteen cars taking part; results will not be 
announced for some time. 


St. Louis now holding its first show in Jai- 
Alai Pheer affair looks to be success; Pitts- 
burg preparing for its exhibition next week. 


England stirred by proposed flexibility test 
Promoted by Crystal Palace Automobile Club, 
declaring it to be a six-cylinder coup. 


Badgers find joker in bill now before Wis- 
Consin legislature and are making hard fight 
to down it. 

Massachusetts motorists get wise on meas- 
ure which would impose tax on cars. 


Adam Schaaf denies Pope factory at Toledo 
will be moved. 





little meaning as ‘‘automobile’’ has much 
meaning in the opinion of the Society of 
Automobile Engineers, 
sili 
ANKEES used to think they were 
clever advertising agents; they are 
second-raters alongside some Englishmen. 
A little while ago C. S. Rolls secured a 
lot of good advertising by telling what his 
car could do, but when he received a chal- 
lenge from Mr. Thomas, of Buffalo, his 
guns were silenced. But he had secured 
all he wanted. Now the Arrol-Johnston 
people—they’re English, too— step in and 
take up where Rolls left off. They want a 
little of the American free advertising and 
will get it, for they are probably seeking 
to extend their market and naturally look 
to this country because of the exceptional 
demand for cars. Edge remains the 
supreme press agent abroad, but his under- 
studies,, the Arrol-Johnston and _ Rolls- 
Royce concerns, are pretty apt pupils. 
—o— 
ERTAINLY a tough proposition con- 
fronts the authorities of Toledo be- 


. e 
cause they cannot secure enough aluminum 


from which to make their motor car 
license tags. As a result the legislation 
will have to be amended or permitted to 
pass by the board. The wonder is some- 
body did not have forethought enough to 
buy up a supply and make a few millions 
from the city of Toledo. 
oe - 
OTOR AGE receives many requests 
which it wishes it could respect, in 
some extent as matters of news and in 
others as a desire to accommodate those 
who go to make up the industry. Not a 
week passes that Motor Age does not 
receive anywhere from six to sixty re- 
quests to state in its reading columns 
that Mr. So-and-so has purchased a car 
of this or that make. There are in the 
neighborhood of 60,000 motor cars built in 
this country in a year and if Motor Age 
were to print the names of all purchasers 
of these cars it can be seen that there 
would be printed a thousand or more such 
names each week. ; 
—+— 
MPORTERS of motor cars see some- 
thing in the stock car race and want to 
promote one of their own on the Long 
Island highway—before the Vanderbilt 
cup race and presumably to gain what- 
ever advertising might come from an af- 
fair which might be the grand opening of 
the highway as a speedway. The manage- 
ment of the highway ought not consider 
any proposition of the sort—because of 
the apparent des‘re to secure a fine kit of 





advertising, because the Vanderbilt cup 
race should be the opening event and be- 
eause there should be no exclusion in such 
affairs, as Motor Age points out in the 
preceding page. The highway is designed 
to permit a settlement of speed boasts 
that naturally bob up in club houses, cafes 
and on the public roads between indi- 
viduals or clubs, but there can be no 
logical reason for permitting a race exclu- 
sively for American cars or exclusively 
for foreign cars—unless there is a pre- 
arranged plan whereby the winner and 
second in the American event and the 
winner and second in the foreign event 
should be brought together in a final speed 
contest that would cause all kinds of 
excitement and permit all kinds of clever 
advertising—for the winner. 


. —_e—- 
T. LOUIS is holding a local show that, 


for a first effort, is one of which to be 
proud. But some discontent has arisen 
among the trade because of the fact that 
the show is being conducted by a private 
company that is not identified with the 
motor car industry further than to make 
a handsome profit from the sale of exhibit 
space and admission tickets. Another year 
the trade of St. Louis will do as has been 
done in other places—run its own show 
and give the dealers who make the show 
all the profit that comes from the show. 














April 6-13—Montreal, Canada, second inter- 
national motor car and sportsman’s exhibition. 
R. = Jaffray, manager, 309 West Notre Dame 
street. 

April egy tbe ges | Automobile Dealers’ 
Association show at Pittsburg in Duquesne 
garden. 

April 11, 12, 18—Denver show, G. A. Wahl- 
green, manager. 

April 18-20—Targa Florio, in Sicily. 

April 25-28—Touring competition, under aus- 
pices of the Automobile Club of Turin. 

April 28—Chauteau Thiery hill-climb. 

May 1-15—Paris-Madrid touring competition 
to Madrid exhibition. 

May 15-31—Automobile Club of the North, 
industrial vehicle competition. 

May 18-21—Milan touring competition. 

May 18-21—Auto-Cycle Club of France, 
Paris-Ostend-Paris. 

May 24-27—Automobile Club of Austria, 
voiturette contest. 

May 381—Automobile Club of Auvergne, 
Rochet-Schnelder cup race over Auvergne cir. 
cult. 

June 3-12—Herkomer cup tour in Germany. 

June 14—German emperor’s cup touring car 
race in Germany. 

July 15-18—Ostend week. 

August 2-13—Auvergne Club meeting. 

August 18-22—Ardennes circuit and Coupe 
de Liederkerke. 

September 1—Florio cup race, over Brescia 
circuit, Italy. 

September 14-15—Mont Ventoux hill climb, 
France. 





AUTOGENOUS 


CARCELY has the laity become well ac- 

quainted with the many uses of the oxy- 
hydrogen blowpipe than a superior one is 
thrust upon them, one capable of giving 
a temperature of 6300 degrees Fahrenheit 
or 2700 degrees higher than that possible 
by the flame fed with a union of oxygen 
and hydrogen gases and familiarly known 
as the oxy-hydrogen flame. The new 
flame, the oxy-acetylene, is the hottest 
flame known, being capable of the tem- 
peratures above mentioned. It is formed 
by a union of oxygen and acetylene gases, 
each generated by a separate apparatus 
and conducted by separate pipes to the 
blowpipe, where they are mixed near the 
point of combustion and used in nearly 
equal volumes at a pressure of from 15 to 
150 pounds. The oxy-acetylene blowpipe 
is nothing more than a pair of conver- 
gent pipes to which are attached the rub- 
ber tubes for conducting the oxygen and 
acetylene gases to it. Where these tubes 
in the blowpipe unite a right angled turn 
is given, making the pipe almost identical 
with that in which other gases are used. 
The facility with which the pipe may be 
handled, the perfect control of the flame 
by the operator combined with the ex- 
ceedingly high temperature produced 
give this blowpipe a particularly high 
stand in the metal welding art of today. 
The process in which oxygen and acety- 
lene are used is known as Autogenous 
welding and although it has been in use 
in France for some time there are but 
two American manufacturers equipped 
with this system, one of which is the 
Worcester Pressed Steel Co., Worcester, 
Mass., at whose plant the illustrations 
used on these pages were made. 

A substance called epurite has come 
hand in hand with autogenous welding 
and alone makes it possible in a com- 
mercial sense. Epurite is a substance used 
for the production of chemically pure 
oxygen. By bringing epurite in contact 
with water pure oxygen is produced just 
the same as when calcium carbide and 
water are brought together acetylene gas 
is liberated. ‘The chemical reactions are 
analogous. 

Autogenous welding is at present made 
use of by the Worcester Pressed Steel 
Co., in the manufacture of its pressed steel 
parts for motor cars as well as bicycles 
and many other special designs in deep 
drawing and cold forging. The company 
employs it in place of riveting or solder- 
ing and for other forms of metal construc- 
tion. By means of the autogenous proc- 
ess two sheets of metal may be welded by 
placing their edges in contact and follow- 
ing along the seam with a _ blowpipe. 
Tanks of almost any shape may be made 
by forming the body and ends separately 
and in assembling tracing the scams with 


USING THE OXY-ACETYLENE FLAME 


a blowpipe. The welding is so perfectly 
accomplished, it is claimed, that after a 
seam is completed it is practically im- 
possible to detect the weld. To insure 
strength the joint is slightly overloaded 
by melting a wire rod of the same mate- 
rial as the metal in the parts being welded 
and at the same time in which the edges 
of the metals being welded are fused. 
Besides being useful for welding of this 
nature the oxy-acetylene flame may be 
used for cutting steel. Holes of any 
shape may be cut in steel plates with a 
thickness of 6 inches and it is claimed 
that with the use of the oxy-acetylene 
blowpipe cutting feats can be accom- 
plished that are impossible with a saw. 
Not only is the autogenous process 
adapted for making tanks, boilers, tubing, 
cylinders, pipe joints and for replacing 
riveting and brazing in many instances, 
but it can be used for welding cast iron. 
France has used it in this capacity for 
some time. In foundry practice. also its 
presence is valuable. By means of the 
oxy-acetylene flame defective castings are 
saved, for by it the blow holes in iron, 
steel, brass and copper can be readily filled 
and broken castings, it is claimed, made 
as strong as before the rupture. In re- 
pair work the autogenous process can 
be used for saving expensive castings, 
forgings and parts from the junk pile. 
The process of handling the oxy-acet- 
ylene flame is a simple one. In starting 
the blowpipe the acetylene gas is first 
turned on in full; then the oxygen is 
added until the flame has only a single 
cone; after this point is reached an ex- 
cess of acetylene gas produces two cones 
and a distinguishing white color. An ex- 
cess of oxygen gas is indicated by the 
presence of a violet tint in the flame. 


WELDING a 


The point of intense heat, in the flame is 
at the apex of the cone and in welding 
this point is held about %4 inch from the 
metal being welded. The hydrogen and 
carbonic oxide generated protect the 
molten metal as well as the cone flame 
from loss of heat during the process. No 
flux is required in welding iron, steel and 
copper, but for such alloys as brass and 
bronze a little borax or boracic acid is 
used to prevent the volitalized zine from 
being deposited on the joint and destroy- 
ing the weld. With the autogenous 
process welding is by fusion, there being 
a metallic union of the two metals as dis- 
tinguished from the brazing process. In 
order that the oxy-acetylene blowpipe can 
be used for all varieties of work, twenty 
different sizes of nozzles are supplied for 
each blowpipe so the size and power of 
the flame may be varied at will and ac- 
cording to the thickness of the metals un- 
dergoing the weld. When the oxy-acet- 
ylene flame is used for cutting metals, a 
particular style of nozzle is furnished by 
which the flame is proportionately elon- 
gated so as to penetrate to the bottom of 
the cup. By this particular nozzle the 
intense heat of the flame is so localized 
that the kerf is practically the same as 
if a saw were used in making the cut. 


ALCOHOL-ACETYLENE MIXTURE 


The patent for the Barker-White process 
of using alcohol and acetylene gas in 
motors was granted December 25, 1906, and 
the application states that the object of the 
invention, ‘‘ which relates to the carburet- 
ing of air by a mixture of vapor of alcohol 
and acetylene gas, is to facilitate the 
evaporation of alcohol in the carbureter 
of an explosion-motor by the addition of 
heat chemically liberated in the body of 
the alcoho! itself, to dehydrate to a large 
degree the alcohol by the same chemical 
reaction which is used to heat it, and, 
finally, to enrich the evaporated aleohol by 
the intermixture with it of acetylene gas 
generated in the body of the alcohol itself. 

It is well known to those versed in the 
art that the principal difficulties met with 
in the use of alcohol as a fuel for internal- 
combustion motors are connected with the 
carbureter. In the first place, the latent 
heat of evaporation of alcohol is consider- 
able. Further, its boiling-point is high, 
and these two facts render necessary the 
presence of a source of heat to the end 
that the necessary amount of alcohol shall 
be evaporated. If, as often happens in 
existing motors, the alcohol is partially 
atomized and not completely vaporized, the 
valve seats become clogged and: substances 
deleterious in their action on the cylinder 
material are formed. In the second )1ace, 
however carefully the combustion in a? 
internal-combustion motor using alcohol is 
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conducted, acetic acid is always 


motor exhaust direct or with the 





found in the exhaust gases, and 
wher the alcohol used contains 
water, aS is invariably the case 
with the aleohol—denatured—of 
ecommerce, the acetic acid and the 
water together exert an erosive 
action on the cylinder material. 
In the last place, apart from diffi- 
culties connected with the carbu- 
reter itself, vapor of aleohol mixed 
with air is slower to burn or ex- 
plode than is the case with a mix- 
ture of gasoline and air, which is 
a thermal disadvantage, seeing 
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usual waterjacket, may pass about 
the carbide receptacle to heat the 
carbide and thus assist in the gen- 
eration of acetylene gas in the 
operation of the motor. 

The quantity of water present 
in the alcohol used as a fuel, in 
D conjunction with the dehydrating 
agent which is employed, may vary 
within reasonable limits. It is 
contemplated using commercial de- 
naturized alcohol, which, as a rule, 
contains about 10 per cent, by 
volume, of water, and satisfactory 














that it is desirable to add heat to 
the working fluid of an explosion 
motor at the moment of maximum com- 
presison and not during the first portion 
of the expansion strike. To overcome 
these is the object of the invention. 

The essential procedure consists in 
bringing dilute alcohol into contact with 
calcium carbide and simultaneously draw- 
ing air in contact with carbide. In prac- 
tice the air and dilute alcohol are mingled 
before contacting with the carbide, and 
it is considered advantageous to admit 
the air and dilute alcohol as a mingled 
spray, also in practice it is advantageous 
to pass the mingled dilute alcohol and air 
through the carbide. 

In the accompanying drawing the figure 
is a diagrammatic view of an apparatus 
showing how the invention may be car- 
ried into effect. While the patentees are 
not limited to the use of any apparatus for 
bringing the alcohol and carbide into con- 
tact to produce the desired result, they 
have for convenience of explanation pre- 
pared hereto a diagrammatic drawing of 
a motor intake provided with a fuel-sup- 
ply and atomizer, together with a carbide- 
support disposed in the path of the alco- 
holic spray passing to the combustion 
chamber. In this view, A indicates the 
combustion chamber, B the fuel intake, C 
an alcohol duct, and D an air pipe whose 
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DIAGRAM OF ALCOHOL-ACETYLENE CARBURETER 


nozzle approaches the alcohol duct at a 
suitable inclination, whereby air issuing 
with force from pipe D will atomize the 
alcohol issuing from duct C. Obviously 
the force required in creating an indraft 
of air through pipe D may be exercised by 
the -motor piston in its suction stroke, or 
external force of known character may be 
employed. A receptacle is provided, as E, 
to contain carbide of calcium, which may 
be in granular form and supported upon 
a sieve, as I’, within said receptacle. A 
hopper, as G, may be provided to supply 
quotas of carbide as needed to replenish 
the supply, a valve, as H, controlling such 
supply. The spray, composed of atomized 
alcohol mingled with air, which passes 
through the intake enters receptacle E in 
its passage to the combustion-chamber. 
In said receptacle it impinges upon the 
carbide, the water present and the car- 
bide thereby generating acetylene gas, 
this latter product mingling with the 
spray, while by the heat liberated in the 
action described the further vaporization 
of the atomized alcohol is further assisted. 
The mixture is thus in the form of a read- 
ily-combustible vapor before entering the 
combustion chamber of the cylinders 
where it is ignited. 

A pipe, as I, communicating with the 
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results can be obtained by using 

this form of alcohol in an 
internal-combustion motor by spraying 
said hydrated alcohol upon carbide of cal- 
cium before admitting it to the combus- 
tion chamber. Should it be desired to use 
ethyl aleohol—C,H,O—or methyl alcohol— 
CH,O—or both, then a sufficient quantity 
of water must be added to such element or 
elements to give them a corresponding per- 
centage of water. A larger or smaller pro- 
portion of water may be employed, ac- 
cordingly as it is desired to enrich the 
alcohol vapors to a greater or less extent 
with acetylenc gas and to increase or de- 
crease the amount of heat liberated from 
the carbide of calcium in the generation of 
actylene. 

It is well known that calcium carbide 
has been used as a dehydrating agent in 
the determination and estimation of some 
members of the alcohol series; but the 
new and useful feature of this invention 
consists in carbureting air in the region 
where the reaction between the carbide and 
dilute alcohol is taking place, thus using 
the product of dehydration to enrich the 
aleohol vapor, whereby its calorific value 
is increased, as also its speed of inflamma- 
tion in the motor, with the added advan- 
tage that the dehydration saves the ero- 
sion of the cylinder material. The mixture 
is a very uniform one. 
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Bees many other motor car builders 


who started out using a stock-made 


motor, the National Motor Vehicle Co., 


Indianapolis, Ind., has for this season 
dropped the Rutenber make, which it has 
used for several seasons and in its plaée 
uses a motor of its own design and build. 
Beside using its own motor the company 
receives many other credit marks, one 
being the use of Hess-Bright ball bearings 
for carrying the crankshaft and two cam- 
shafts, the adoption of a selective gearset, 
using a floating rear axle and a double 
set of expanding rear hub brakes. Com- 
mendable also is the fitting of a double 
system of ignition, one with current from 
a high-tension magneto with coil and the 
other from storage cells with single coil 
and distributor. The tubular front axle 
of the last few seasons is continued; also 
the company remains true to the use of a 
subframe for carrying the motor and gear- 
set and double tie rods between the steer- 
ing knuckles are in front and the other in 
rear of the forward axie.. The 1907 line 
comprises three models, one model F keing a 
continuation of last year’s 40+horsepower 
machine in which is used a Rutenber 


NATIONAL Motor DISSEMBLED 


motor of last year. Both the new cars 
are equipped with National motors and 
are respectively rated at 50 and 75 horse- 
power, the cylinder bore and stroke in 
each model being the same, 

The new motor is an out-and-out 
National proposition and as might be 
expected a few of the features of Ruten- 
ber design appear; but added to these are 
many novelties not previously associated 
with this make of car. It will be noted 
the horsepower has jumped from 35-40 to 
50, which is oceasioned by increasing the 
bore to 4% inches, leaving the stroke at 
5 inches.. Besides this increase additional 
power is claimed because of the use of 
D. W. F. ball bearings, which carry the 
crankshaft and also the two camshafts, 
the former shaft having five of these bear- 
ings in the four-cylinder car and seven 
in the six-cylinder machine. In the four- 
cylinder car the camshafts are supported 
on three races of these bearings... Modern 
tendencies are followed in supporting all 
of these bearings from the upper half of 
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the aluminum crankcase. Viewed gener- 
ally, the motor is a neat-looking product 
with separately cast cylinders and valves 
placed in the bottoms of integral cham- 
bers on opposite sides. The intakes and 
exhausts of nickel steel and 1% inches in 
diameter are interchangeable throughout. 
The use of ball bearings in. the four-cylin- 
der car has resulted in a slight reduction 
in the length of the motor. The 1906 
machine had a motor with 44-inch bore 
which measured 24% inches from end to 
end of the cylinders. Increasing the 
diameter % of an inch this year adds 1% 
inches, but the length from the front of 
the first cylinder to the back of the fourth 
is but 2534: inches, 14%, inch more than 
last year, while the exact increase caused 
by the larger bore is 1% inches, meaning 
a gain of % inch. This slight gain, how- 
ever, does not tell the real value obtained 
by ball-bearings, one of which is the 
greater length of the lower connecting rod 
bearings which length Motor Age is not 
enabled accurately fo give. The same 
economy of space, however, does not exist 
when the measurement is taken from the 
front of the dash to the rear of the radi- 
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ator, which in the 1907 four-cylinder car 
is 39%4 inches, but in last year’s machine 
was 3714, which means, however, an excess 
of %4 inch this year after the increase of 
the cylinder ‘bore has been considered. 
Last year from the front eylinder to the 
radiator was 9% inches; this year’s is 
105g; but a curtailment appears between 
the dash and the fourth cylinder, the 
present measurement being 2% inches as 
compared with 35 inches of.a year ago. 
In the six-cylinder car, there is an 
economy of % inch between the dash and 
radiator as compared with a year ago in 
spite of the %-inch increase in bore in 
all of the cylinders, which means 244 add- 
ed inches. The present measurement from 
dash to radiator is 5134 inches as com- 
pared with the 495¢ inches of 1906. This 
economy has been accomplished not by 
placing the: cylinders closer together but 
by reducing the space between the sixth 
cylinder and the dash from 4% inches of 
last year to 25¢ inches this season, while 
an increase is compulsory between the 
first cylinder and the radiator due to the 
mounting of the fan, water pump and the 
magneto. The curtailment between the 
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NATIONAL “Six” CRANKCASE 


dash and fourth cylinder and sixth cylin- 
der in the big car is accomplished by car- 
rying the distributor, which is on the top 
of the vertical shaft at the rear of the 
motor and driven from one of the cam- 
shafts, higher up and dispensing with the 
governor on this shaft. The crankshaft 
is a steel bar hammered and bent into 
shape instead of being cut from the solid 
slab and then finished to size. Besides 
revolving on five D. W. F. bearings in the 
four-cylinder and seven in the six-cylinder 
machine, it has a ball thrust bearing at 
its forward end. In removing it the lower 
half of the case is taken off after which 
the crankshaft can be dropped by remov- 
ing the caps which hold the bearings in 
the upper half of the crankcase. The 
camshafts are, however, supported in the 
upper half of the case and are removable 
without dismounting the lower half. A 
change in this motor as compared with the 
Rutenber type previously used, is that 
short levers are positioned in the crank- 
ease with their free end resting between 
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the bottom of the lifter rod for opening 
the valves and the cams on the camshaft, 
their presence being to impart a direct lift 
to the valves, thereby preventing any 
knocking and binding which sometimes oc- 
eur where the guide for the lifter rod is 
a little short and the cam strikes angularly 
upon the bottom of the lifter rod. The 
valve lifters also are adjustable to take 
up any wear. In attaching the intake 
and exhaust manifolds tapered and ground 
nipples are used, this construction dis- 
pensing with the use of packings of any 
nature and making it possible by the re- 
moval of four nuts on each side of the 
engine to release the yokes and detach the 
admission, exhausts and water system if 
desired. After their first machining the 
cylinder castings and pistons are placed 
in am oven and annealed to relieve the 
castings. of strain, after which process 
they are given a final finishing and grind- 
ing. The openings in the tops of the 
valve ports are covered by valve caps 
with taper seats ground in and held in 
place by bronze threaded rings. The 


aluminum crankease is divided into four 
compartments for the prevention of an 
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NATIONAL CRANKCASE SEEN FROM BENEATH 


excess of oil for any one cylinder at theis continued. 


expense of the others when traveling on 
uneven surfaces. The drop forged connect- 
ing rods carry Parsons white bronze ad- 
. justable bearings at their lower ends, each 
bearing held to the lower end of the rod 
through four studs. Pistons carry very 
large hardened hollow wristpins and a 
set of four eccentric compression rings 
well above the wristpin. Formed inte- 
grally with the crankcase is a housing for 
enclosing the half-time gears and also the 
magneto gear. 

In its new motor the company follows 
a rather different scheme of cooling the 
cylinders by water in that the intake pipe 
enters the top of the valve ports at the 
left and the exit is from a similar posi- 
tion at the right side. A bit of Rutenber 
practice is carrying the water pump on 
the forward end of exhaust camshaft, 
thereby dispensing with an additional 
shaft. In place of the cellular radiator 
of last season one of tubular construction 
is used in which the water capacity in the 
four-cylinder is increased from 5 to 6% 
gallons and in the six-cylinder from 7 to 
8 gallons. The circular style of radiator 
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Additional cooling comes 
from the ball bearing fan mounted on a 
bracket rising from the forward end of 
the crankcase and driven by a belt. 

One of the great changes over past 
practice in this motor appears in the igni- 
tion system which is a dual one, one sys- 
tem comprising a gear-driven magneto car- 
ried on the forward motor arm at the 
right. This magneto has its own distrib- 
utor but requires the use of a high-tension- 
ing coil which is carried in the battery 
box on the running board of the car. Con- 


_trol of the spark is from the steering 


wheel. The other system takes its cur- 
rent from a storage cell and passes it 
through a single vibrating coil on the 
dash and delivers it to the cylinders 
through a Leavitt high-tension distrib- 
utor carried on the top of the vertical 
shaft at the rear. Control of the spark 
from this system is by the same lever on 
the steering wheel which regulates the 
magneto, the interconnection between the 
two systems being such that should they 
both be used together the advance on the 
magneto spark corresponds with that on 
the battery spark. A separate set of 


plugs is used for each system, one set car- 
ried in the caps over the intake valves 
and the other in the caps over the ex- 
hausts. Besides the privilege of using 
either set separately or simultaneously 
the driver has the opportunity of a fourth 
combination in which the battery current 
ean be distributed through the magneto 
should the Leavitt distributor get out of 
order. Wiring in the entire system is 
insulated in lead-covered cables or fiber 
tubing. 

The lubricating system in general re- 
mains as heretofore in that the practice 
of using positive lubrication continues. 
There are several differences, however, one 
being the use of a seven-feed Crandall 
oiler in place of a six-feed Hill lubricator. 
Under present arrangements one oil lead 
passes to each cylinder a fifth to the 
transmission, the sixth to the clutch and 
the seventh to the rear system of the car, 
meaning the rear axle with its differential. 
The lubricating oil is carried in a copper 
tank beside the gasoline tank under the 
front seats and is distributed to the 
various bearings through seven sight-feed 
oilers on the dash by means of the Cran- 
dall oiler which is mounted on the sub- 
frame of the car at the front of the en- 
gine, where it is subjected to practically 
an equal temperature the year round. 

The flywheel, which is connected to the 
crankshaft by means of bolting to a 
large integral flange on the shaft, forms 
the female portion of the cone clutch, the 
male part of which is an aluminum leath- 
er-faced cone supplied with eight flat 
springs placed beneath the leather and 
carried in recesses in the face of the 
aluminum cone. These springs give a 
gradual starting and eliminate sudden 
strains in the driving mechanism. Engage- 
ment is by a heavy adjustable spiral 
spring. Between the clutch and gearbox 
is a flexible sliding double-universal clutch 
coupling, permitting of the removal of the 
clutch without disturbing the transmission 
ease. In both cars, the four and the six- 
cylinders, changes in speed are confined 
to three forward variations with a single 
reverse, all of which are obtained on the 
selective principle used for the first time 
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by the National company. As in its pre- 
vious machines the main and countershafts 
are in the same vertical plane and both 
are carried on large annular type non- 
adjustable ball bearings, those forming 
the rear bearing of the mainshaft being 
carried in a tubular cylinder which is en- 
closed in the aluminum case. Gears for 
both shafts are made from machine steel 
ease hardened. The gearcase is fitted with 
a large hinged inspection plate accessible 
through the floor of the car and the case 
itself is so divided that the main and 
countershafts with their bearings and 
gears can be removed without detaching 
the case from the sub-frame of the car. 
The double reduction reverse gear permits 
of a very slow backward speed. Com- 
munication from this gearset to the float- 
ing rear axle is by enclosed propeller shaft, 
this shaft having at its forward end a 
universal coupling with a shaft emerging 
from the gearbox. The housing enclosing 
the driveshaft is. formed rigidly with the 
rear axle but is-supported at its forward 
end by a yoke construction which pivots to 
a crosspiece of the car frame by means of 
which driving strain is entirely absorbed 
by this shaft housing, thereby eliminating 
the use of torsion rods paralleling the 
driveshaft or strut rods connecting from 
the side pieces of the frame with the 
back axle housing. The housing for the 
driveshaft is a seamless tubing brazed 
into the spherical differential housing at 
the rear and within it the driveshaft re- 
volves on two races of annular ball bear- 
ings, one bearing within the differential 
case with a ball thrust back of it and the 
other at the forward end of the tubing 
and just in rear of where the shaft con- 


nects by universal joint with that from 
the gearbox. The rear axle construction 
bears a striking resemblance to that of 
last year, being quickly recognized by its 
large spherical differential case. In this 
rear axle construction the entire weight 
of the ear is supported on the axle tubing, 
confining the work of the driveshafts to that 


of revolving the wheels. The differential 
housing, made in globe form, has the up- 
per portion removable, through which 
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opening the entire differential can be 
taken off without the necessity of remov- 
ing the rear wheels or dissembling the 
axle. The rear wheels are carried on 
double rows of annular ball bearings. This 
type of bearing also supports the shafts 
in the differential. The inner live axles 
are squared at each end for fitting into 
squared sockets in the differential and also 
into similar sockets in dog clutches at the 
outer ends through which the power is 
transmitted to the wheels. Over the 
outer end of the axle are fitted large 
semi-spherical dust caps which hold the 
dog clutches in position. 


MOTORIZING THE BUGGY 


One of the most skillful attempts at 
motorizing the ordinary single horse buggy 
has been accomplished by the Success 
Automobile Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. The 
Success buggy has the running gear and 
body of the regulation horse type, but is 
propelled by a 4-horsepower, single cyl- 
inder motor. This motor has a bore and 
stroke of 3%, and 3 inehes. Power 
is transmitted from it by roller chain to 


a transmission shaft carrying a_ two- 
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speed-and-reverse planetary gearset car- 
ried transversely beneath the back por- 
tion of the body. From the left end of 
this transmission shaft another roller 
chain connects with the sprocket on the 
left wheel, through which wheel solely the 
ear is driven, this arrangement providing 
a one-wheel drive but eliminating a dif- 
ferential. Connecting the front and rear 
axles is a pair of reach rods which as 
they approach the forward axle converge. 
The motor is supported on the end of a 
couple of angle steel crosspieces which 
are bolted to these reach rods. Steering is 
by a ‘‘fifth wheel,’’ the method used in 
all horse-drawn vehicles, and in turning 
the axle two brace rods from the ends of 
the axle are connected by a short length 
of chain in mesh with a very small 
sprocket on the lower end of the steering 
column. Mixture is supplied by a mix- 
ing valve or float feed Schebler carburet- 
er. Ignition current is taken from 
a set of four dry cells, which current 
passes through coil carried beneath the 
seat and is delivered to the motor. Gas- 
oline is carried in a 114-gallon tank. 
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KINGSTON CARBURETER, VERTICAL STYLE 


TWO NEW KINGSTONS 


Byrne, Kingston & Co., Kokomo, Ind., 
include in their carbureter line for the 
coming season a new style designed espe- 
cially for motor car use and made in two 
styles, one for vertical and the other for 
horizontal motors. An illustration of both 
types is given, the corresponding parts on 
each being indicated by the same letter. 
The general style of these is the same, the 
difference being that in the vertical style 
the mixture passes through the opening B 
in a vertical direction while in the other B 
is placed horizontally. This difference has 
necessitated considerable change in the 
butterfly throttle which is mounted hori- 
zontally in one and vertically in the other. 
Still another change is that the needle 
valve H in the vertical style is carried in 
the base of the carbureter and extends 
upward through the standpipe for admit- 
ting the gasoline while in the horizontal 
type this needle valve, designated H1,° is 
supported in the top of the carbureter cas- 
ing and, depending, rests in the top of the 
standpipe. In this style the standpipe is 
much shorter. A few other differences ap- 
pear, notably in the arrangement of the 
throttle connection L as well as in the 
spring M.for adjusting this connection 
and the nut N for locking it for any ad- 
justment. The priming rod P is shown in 
the vertical style. The general layout of 
the carbureter is conventional, the use of 
a concentric cork float G with metal 
sheathed cork being a good feature. The 
needle valve F operates indirectly upon the 
float through the medium of a lever Q, 
one end of which bears against the loaded 
portion of the needle valve and the other 
upon the base of the float. The auxiliary 
air valve has an air opening C controlled 
by valve held shut by long springs sur- 
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rounding its stem. Adjustment of this 
spring is by the nut D and locking thumb 
nut E. Gasoline connection with the fuel 
tank is at A and the entrance of the gaso- 
line into the standpipe in the horizontal 
style is seen while that in the vertical 
style is indicated by a circle seen in the 
standpipe midway of its height. The 
main air entrance in each is marked J and 
is an annular opening regulated by what 
is termed a priming trap K. This trap 
ean be raised or lowered, thereby dimin- 
ishing the air opening as desired. 


HANDY IN TIRE WORK 

The W. F. Polson Accessory Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., manufactures a series of tire 
specialties, first of which is the Polson 
tire release used in removing clincher tires 
from the rim. This tool is provided with 
an additional hook used to raise the band 
when extracting valves or lugs. This hook 
fastens beneath one side of the bead and 
the tire arm fits over the tire. Its adjust- 
ments are such as to fit it for use on any 
size of tire or rim. The Polson jiffy wheel 
puller, used for removing gears, flywheels, 
cams and other parts keyed to a shaft, is 
suitable for wheels measuring from 4 to 
22 inches in diameter. The tire holder for 
supporting tires on the running boards of 
cars also is manufactured for supporting 
any size of tire and consists of two semi- 
circular brackets carried on the footboard 
and a corresponding pair for resting over 
the top of these and holding the tires in 
position. The concern also markets a 
device for releasing a valve spring which 
is a hook tool for engaging with a lug on 
the cylinder casting and has in its lower 
end an adjustable socket for receiving the 
lever tool, the inner end of which rests 
against the base of the valve spring. The 
outer end has a hand grip. 
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KINGSTON CARBURPTER, HORIZONTAL STYLE 


RECORDER ON THE HUB 


Something exceedingly neat and simple 
in the distance recorder line is that manu- 
factured by de Dion-Bouton, Ltd. 10 
Great Marlborough, London, W., Eng., 
which is a season and trip distance re- 
corder which screws on to the hub of the 
front wheel in place of the ordinary hub 
cap. As seen in the illustration, it occu- 
pies no more room than the hub cap and 
placed in this position all such parts as 
flexible shaft and other connections are 
eliminated. The face of the instrument 
resembles that of a clock with a single 
hand. The dial is divided into spaces rep- 
resenting fractions of 1 mile and for every 
mile traveled by the car the hand makes 
one revolution. Above the center of the 
dial is a season recorder capable of regis- 
tering to 9,999 miles and immediately be- 
neath it is a trip recorder for registration 
as high as 99 miles. At the left side of 
the instrument is seen a push button by 
means of which the trip recorder can be 
reverted to zero when desired. The prin- 
ciple of the operation of this simple dis- 
tance register is based upon the fact that 
the axle remains stationary while the hub 
revolves. The mechanism includes a pair 
of driving springs for engagement with a 
nut at the end of the axle. These springs 
are attached to a worm which drives the 
mechanism for operating the hand as well 
as the season and trip recorder. Owing to 
all fractions of a mile being recorded on 
the dial it is possible to measure distances 
of 1-32 of a mile accurately. The argu- 
ment advanced against carrying an in- 
strument of this character on the hub of 
the wheel is that of danger from such an 
exposed position. This is not so great as 
expected, due to the instrument being 
practically within the hub. 
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Spiral Mixing Chamber—No. 848,170, 
dated March 26; to C. O. Hedstrom, 
Springsfield, Mass.—The patent in this 
earbureter relates solely to the peculiar 
spiral effect A given the interior of the 
mixing chamber B above and below the 
spraying nozzle C. At this point the mix- 
ing chamber is considerably contracted so 
as to cause a good rush of air past the 
nozzle. The spiral effect imparts a whirl- 
ing movement to the air, the idea being 
thereby to gain a better mixture of air 
and gasoline. 

Steering Wheel Finger Grips—No. 848,- 
140, dated March 26; to W. F. Towne, Los 
Angeles, Cal.—The rim of this steering 
wheel is in two parts, the outer portion a 
large size plain ring and fitting into the 
inner face of this is another ring with a 
wavy margin, the idea being that the 
fingers will rest in each of the recesses so 
as to give good grip ‘to the hand for turn- 
ing the wheel. The inner portion is 
formed integral with the spokes of the 
wheel and the plain part supported on it. 


Spring Rim—No. 848,142, dated March 
26; to G. W. Walk, Pittsburg, Pa.—Resili- 
ence in this rim is by the use of radially- 
placed spiral springs, the action of which 
is expected to equal that of a pneumatic 
tire. The wheel carries in reality two 
rims or felloes, one supported on the ends 
of the spokes and the other of larger 
diameter separated from it by a series of 
spiral springs, there being one spring for 
each spoke. At their inner ends these 
springs engage with hooks on the outer 
surface of the inner rim and similarly at- 
tached to the inner surface of the outer 
rim. The outer rim is prevented from 
lateral displacement by a pair of side 
flanges which are attached to the inner 
rim, 
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SPIRAL CARBURETER FLOATLESS CARBURETER 


Floatless Carbureter—No. 848,425, dated 
March 26; to L. Anderson, Quincy, Ill.— 
The inventor dispenses with the use of a 
float by controlling the needle valve A 
which admits fuel through the spraying 
nozzle. The valve is normally held into 
the top of the spraying nozzle, entirely 
closing the entrance by means of a spiral 
spring B which surrounds the valve stem. 
The air space surrounding the nozzle is 
normally obstructed by a circular plate C 
also carried on the needle valve and on 
which plate the bottom of the spiral 
spring rests. The suction of the motor is 
sufficient to overcome the tension of this 
spring, thereby raising the needle valve 
through the inrushing air striking upon 
the lower side of the disk. The throttle 
D controlling the exit of gases to the 
motor has connection with the needle 
valve so that by opening of the throttle 
the needle valve can be raised or lowered 
irrespective of the motor suction. Thus 
the action of the needle valve is subject 
to throttle control and suction. 

Fenders—No. 848,022, dated March 26; 
to L. A. Frayer and W. J. Miller, Colum- 
bus, O.—This patent covers the style of 
fender used on Frayer-Miller cars during 
the past season and in which the inner 
side of the fender for the front and rear 
wheels is united with the framework of 
the car, and thus forms a continuous mud 
apron throughout the length of the frame. 

Combination Transmission—No. 848,368, 
dated March 26; to J. O. Hobbs, Chicago, 
Ill.—This patent refers to a combination 
planetary and chain transmission, the 
planetary portion being used only for 
reverse. On the motorshaft A is a pinion 
B in mesh with planetary gears C which 
are also in mesh with an internal gear D 
and on which gear is a sprocket E for 








HATFIELD TRANSMISSION Spring Rim 
chain-drive to the countershaft F. From 
this countershaft another chain G trans- 
mits te the sprocket H from which a 
chain connects with the back axle. This 
arrangement gives reverse drive. For the 
two forward speeds ahead two clutches L 
and K are rigid with the shaft A. By 
means of a clutch L sprocket E is se- 
cured to shaft A and the drive is to the 
countershaft F and through chain G to 
sprocket H. For direct drive ahead the 
clutch K locks sprocket H direct with 
shaft A. 

Compound Rim—No. 848,017, dated 
March 26; to P. Ebner, Columbus, O.— 
The rim B is upturned at its edges and 
supported on the central part of it is a 
part A carrying the tire. Between this 
portion A and the upturned edges of the 
rim B are removable clincher flanges C 
which are tightened in position by turn- 
buckle. 

Friction Transmission—No. 848,593, 
dated March 26; to C. B. Hatfield, 
Rochester, N. Y.—This friction transmis- 
sion is conventional in that on the crank- 
shaft end is a large friction disk A and 
contracting with this disk is a friction 
wheel B mounted so that it can be moved 
across the face of the disk to give vari- 
ations in speed. The patent refers, how- 
ever, to what was termed a floating rest: 
the center of the disk A is recessed and 
placed therein is a race of ball bearings 
C and a plate D just filling the recess 
and having its surface level with that of 
the friction disk. The advantage of this 
is that when the friction wheel is bearing 
upon this small plate there is no transmis- 
sion of power between the motor and gear 
wheels. Between the race of balls and 
the disk A is a metal bearing plate se- 
eured in the disk. 
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ALCOHOL—ITS SUPPLY AND POSSIBILITIES 


HE fuel question is today one of the 
most important that the world has to 
face, and it is not only the gasoline need- 
ed by the motor, but all forms of fuel that 
must of necessity grow dearer and dearer 
as the enormous drain uopn the natural 
stores of the world gradually lead to their 
early exhaustion. 

The last complete statistics of the 
world’s production of petroleam—1904— 
return 26,112,000 tons per annum, but the 
gasoline or motor spirit is only that por- 
tion of the crude oil which will distill over 
during rectification at temperatures not 
far in excess of the boiling point of 
water, and consists of several hydrocar- 
bons, all of great volatility, with a flash 
point below the freezing temperature, and 
with a specific gravity that varies with 
their source. The amount present in the 
erude oil varies very widely with the 
source of the oil, some districts being 
far richer in these light oils than others. 
For example, the Pennsylvanian oil yields 
11.45 per cent; Roumania, 3.41 per cent; 
the Russian oil is, as a rule, low; Grosny 
oil yields 2.88; Bibi-Ebat, 4.88; but the 
Anapa oil is an exception, and yields no 
less than 27 per cent of light oil. 

It would be perfectly safe to say, there- 
fore, that no more than 5 per cent of the 
oil produced is available for motor use, 
although this quatitity could be very large- 
ly increased by using distillates up to a 


specific gravity of .76, and, with the motor 
industry advancing with such strides as 
the past few years have indicated, it is 
clearly only a question of years for gasoline 
to increase to a price at which the compe- 
tition of other volatile hydrocarbons be- 


comes possible. Now, the whole founda- 
tion of the plea I desire to put forward 
at present for exhaustive experiments to 
be made on alcohol as a fuel for motors is 
that when we have drained the dregs of 
the fuel fortune that Nature has stored up 
for us during countless centuries, it will 
be to alcohol that we shall have to turn 
as the fuel of the future. 

As far as our knowledge goes it is vege- 
tation, and vegetation only, that has the 
power of storing sun energy in such a form 
that it can be reproduced and converted 
into power when we require it, and the 
extent to which this action can take place 
is but limited, Helmholtz having calculated 
that, of the energy exerted by the sun’s 
rays on any area of growing vegetation, 
about one-fifteen hundredth is fixed in 
doing chemical work, but, small as this 
fraction is, it is an important asset in the 
future of the world, and although gravity 
employed in the form of water-power gen- 
erated by cataracts and tides will be an 
important source of power, it is to the 
growing plant that we must turn for the 
main supply of energy generated in the 
fuelless world of the future. 

It is quite clear that existing conditions 
would render impossible the conversion of 
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vegetation into any of the forms of fuel to 
which we are accustomed, as apart from 
the fact that the vegetation that formed 
our coal measures grew under entirely 
abnormal conditions, the conversion of 
the cellulose into peat, lignite and coal, is 
an operation that requires a combination 
of time, temperature and pressure impos- 
sible now to attain, while, save to a very 
limited extent, timber even takes too long 
in its growth to be more than an insig- 
nificant adjunct. 

After careful consideration of every 
possible method by which growing vegeta- 
tion could be rapidly converted into avail- 
able fuel for the generation of heat, we 
are forced to the conclusion that fermenta- 
tion will be the only practical solution of 
the problem. 

Of the many forms of cellulose produced 
by the growing plant starch is one of the 
most important, as it possesses an organ- 
ized structure and is essential to the 
germination of the seeds. It is found in 
abundance in potatoes, wheat and rice, an 
idea of the composition of which can be 
obtained from the following analysis: 

Potatoes Wheat 

Starch 20.2 60.8 
Water 12.1 
Gluten cee 10. 
Albumen 2. 
Dextrin and sugar neo ae 
1. 


Woody fiber 
Oily matter 


_Mineral matter ; 1.5 


100.0 

During germination a remarkable sub- 
stance called ‘‘diastase’’ is formed, which 
has the power of inducing the conversion 
of starch into dextrin and maltose, which, 
when fermentation is started by the addi- 
tion of a small quantity of yeast is con- 
verted into alcohol. 

Although grain contains such a larger 
proportion of starch than potatoes, the 
latter will always be the more economical 
source of fuel alcohol, as the crop given 
per area is much larger. For instance, an 
acre of land will yield about 1,500 pounds 
of grain, equal to 915 pounds of starch, 
but from the same ground you could get 
14,000 pounds of potatoes, yielding 2,464 
pounds of starch. A ton of potatoes yields 
from 25 to 28 gallons of absolute alcohol, 
or up to 30 gallons of 90 per cent spirit. 

The beetroot sugar industry has made 
great strides forward in France, and beet- 
root molasses is a cheaper source of alco- 
hol even than potatoes, while still later 
experiments show that wood sawdust can 
be made so generous a source of alcohol 
that over 50 gallons of 90 per cent alcohol 
per ton can be obtained from it, and when 
the great demand for alcohol as a fuel 
arises, it will be found that vegetation in 
all its forms will by proper treatment 
yield to fermentation and give us the 
means of regenerating the solar energy 


that caused its growth. For years past, 
in both Germany and France, the impor- 
tance of keeping labor on the land and 
preventing overcrowding in the cities has 
led to the governments of those countries 
doing all in their power to encourage the 
production of industrial alcohol, and in 
Germany especially state aid has not been 
spared to develop agriculture in this par- 
ticular direction, and when we desire to 
know the value of alcohol as a fuel, we 
will find that our own meager experiments 
are entirely overshadowed by the work 
which has been done on the continent. 

If we are to judge a fuel entirely by its 
calorific value, alcohol would prove itself 
but a poor substitute for the hydrocarbons 
derived from shale or petroleum; but there 
is a factor nearly as important as calorific 
value, and that is the ease with which 
calories can be converted into work, and 
the use of alcohol and gasoline respec- 
tively in the internal combustion engine 
is as good an example of this as could be 
cited at present. 

If we take the calorific value of alcohol 
as arrived at by various observers, we are 
struck by the wide differences in the 
figures given by them, and when one de- 
termines the value by experiment one finds 
that the determination presents several 
difficulties. In the Bomb calorimeter the 
difficulty of exact weighing with a vola- 
tile liquid and the formation of a trace of 
aldehyde during burning introduce errors, 
while if we vaporize and determine the 
calorific value in a Junker calorimeter it 
is difficult to obtain a sufficiently high 
rate of combustion with accurate weighing 
to give true results. Another source of 
error, of course, is that the so-called 
‘absolute aleohol,’’ unless most carefully 
prepared, may contain a considerable per- 
centage of water. 

The molecular heat of combustion of 
ethylic alcohol, as determined by Favre 
and Silbermann, was 330,450, which would 
give 7,183.7 calories per unit, while deter- 
minations in the Mahler bomb give 6,950 
calories, so that we shall not be far from 
the truth in taking 7,000 calories, or 12,- 
600 British thermal units, as the thermal 
value of absolute alcohol, while methylat- 
ed alcohol in the calorimeter gives a 
heating value of 6,288 calories, or 11,319 
B..T. U., which is further reduced when 
20 per cent of water is present to 5,450 
calories, or 9,810 B. T. U. 

It is, however, the denatured or methy]- 
ated spirit that we must take into con- 
sideration, as it is the only form of alco- 
hol which at present, and probably for a 
long time to come, will be available for 
industrial purposes. This form of alcohol 
is, as a rule, 90 per cent spirit, to which 
has been added something sufficiently foul 
in smell and taste to prevent even the 
most hardened drinker from attempting to 
use it as a beverage. In England this is 
done by mixing with the spirit 10 per cent 








of methylic alcohol or wood naphtha 


—CH,.O—the calorific value of pure wood 
naphtha being 5,307 calories, or 9,552 
B. T. U. 

Taking now the methylated spirit with 
its thermal value of 6,288 calories, let us 
see how it compares as a source of energy 
with gasoline as at present in use: 


British 
Calories thermal units 
Gross Net Gross’ Net 
Gasoline, sp. gr. 
REE oo goa iacaon 11,278 10,728 20,301 19,311 
ae spirit, 
sp. 820.... 6,288 5,768 11,319 10,383 


_the calorific value of the spirit being ‘not 
much more than one-half that of gasoline. 
When, however, they come to be tested 
directly one against the other in practice, 
the difference practically nearly disap- 
pears, and in experiments made in Vienna 
during the last exhibition with a pair of 
8-horsepower engines, one designed for 
aleohol and the other for gasoline, the con- 
sumption was: 

Grammes per 


h. p. hour 
ES Ba hs WOES ce bo 0eese sh ees 340 
Methylated spirit ......+sseeeeseeees 373.5 


the efficiency calculated for the gasoline 
being only 16.5 per cent, while for the 
aleohol it rose to 28 per cent. 

Since then many other experiments 
have been made, and leaving out ab- 
normally high results, such as the 27.5 
per cent efficiency obtained with gasoline 
by Banki, and the 38 per cent efficiency 
obtained with alcohol by Cheveau, we 
may safely give the relative efficiency of 
the two as: 


Per cent 
efficiency 
OD, § Se css wed 4 08 os oSlnapae-s.on Sees 22 
BEGG? 8s hike He eed 80O TAZ heb edeetiecaiccs) Me 


which would give as the heat units con- 
verted into work calculated from the net 
calorific values: 


British ther- 
Calories mal units 
Gasoline 


SES on kik wetnds th eeacn . 1,846 3,322 
a result that very considerably reduces 


the difference between the two fuels, and 
as the highest efficiency is readily obtained 
with the alcohol, while an ordinary gaso- 
line motor rarely gives 18 per cent in 
practice, the difference practically disap- 
pears. 

Moreover, it must be remembered that 
as the specific gravity of the gasoline is 
.722 and of the alcohol .820, a gallon of 
each will weigh 7.2 pounds and 8.2 pounds 
respectively, so that, taking the ratio of 
weight given by the Vienna experiments 
the ‘aleohol was, volume for volume, quite 
equal to the gasoline, and this was con- 
firmed by the tests of alcohol motors 
made in 1902 by Professor Meyer, who 
obtained an average consumption of .788 
pints of alcohol per b. h. p. hour, and we 
know that even now there are plenty of 
motors using this amount of gasoline. 


It must, moreover, be borne in mind that 
an enormous amount of more work and 
experience has been brought to bear upon 
the gasoline motor than has been devoted 
to aleohol motors, and there is very little 
doubt that when attention becomes more 
concentrated on the use of alcohol, it will 
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be found far more fitted than gasoline for 
a motor fuel. The fact that it is possible 
to attain so much higher an efficiency 
from alcohol is due to several factors, 
among which are the greater ease with 
which complete combustion can be at- 
tained and the smaller proportion of air 
needed as compared with gasoline and, sec- 
ondly, the fact that with alcohol far high- 
er compression and a comparatively cool 
cycle is possible, conditions that are among 
the most important in fuel economy. The 
amount of air needed to form a properly 
explosive mixture in the cylinder and to 
ensure complete combustion is an impor- 
tant factor in the efficiency to be obtained, 
as the larger the proportion of air that has 
to be used the greater will be the volume 
of exhaust gases, which, being at a high 
temperature, mean a considerable loss of 
horsepower. 

Gasoline varies considerably, and the 
.68 spirit that used to be generally obtain- 
able might be looked upon as hexane, as it 
was a mixture of this compound with the 
higher and lower members of _ the 
saturated hydrocarbons in _ proportions, 
which, on analysis, contained hydrogen 
and carbon in the ratio of C,H,,; with the 
.722 spirit now mostly supplied the ratio 
is nearer to C,;H,, or heptane, and this 
makes a small difference in the air re- 
quired, 

If we are using .722 spirit, then perfect 
carburation is obtained when there is 1.86 
per cent of gasoline vapor in the air, while 
with .68 spirit the maximum explosive 
effect is obtained with 2.5 per cent of the 
vapor. In practice, however, in order to 
obtain as nearly as possible complete com- 
bustion, one often finds 114 times the the- 
oretical proportion of air being admitted, 
with the result that the gasoline vapor is 
diluted with 60 to 70 times its own volume 
of air, four-fifths of which is inert nitro- 
gen, taking no part in the combustion, 
and, indeed, so retarding it that the mix- 
ture is perfectly non-inflammable at ordi- 
nary atmospheric pressure, and it is only 
compression and the heat generated by it 
and given by the hot walls of the chamber 
that causes the mixture to become explo- 
sive in the cylinder. 

The retarding effect of excessive dilu- 
tion, and indeed the combustion problems 
generally taking place in the cylinder, are 
among the most important of the questions 
to which attention should now be directed, 
and these, together with the problem of 
the best forms of carbureter, should be 


‘ attacked from the chemical side if com- 


plete success is to be obtained. 

The engineer relies upon his indicator 
diagrams and tests of brake horsepower 
for information which would be much more 
easily obtained by analysis of the exhaust 
gases, and if this method of investigation 
were employed important advances would 
very soon follow. Analyses of the exhaust 
gases from motor engines are remarkably 
scarce, indeed I do not know of any pub- 
lished in this country, but M. Sorel in 1903 
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published in France some results in which 
he showed that with a motor running at 
1,061 revolutions per minute, and using 
.382 kilograms of gasoline per brake horse- 
power, the products contained unburnt 
compounds which represented 82 per cent 
of the hydrogen and 42 per cent of the car- 
bon present in the original gasoline, this 
reducing the heat value of the gasoline 
used in the cylinder from 11,278 to 5,085 
calories; in other words, half the gasoline 
escaped unburnt as ethane, propane, acety- 
lene and carbon monoxide, which he found 
as regular constituents of the exhaust. No 
one, unless absolutely devoid of the sense 
of smell, ever imagined that combustion 
was complete, but I admit to feeling con- 
siderable surprise at finding the loss was so 
large. Exhaust gases reveal the fact that 
tests taken with the engine running light 
or without load may show fairly complete 
combustion, while when running under 
working conditions the exhaust may con- 
tain 10 per cent of carbon monoxide. 
When, however, alcohol is used as a fuel, 
the trouble of incomplete combustion and 
smell are far more easily eliminated, as 
the amount of air required for complete 
combustion is roughly one-third that need- 
ed by the gasoline, one volume of alcohol 
vapor requiring 14.3 of air, and it is 
fairly easy with this more moderate pro- 
portion to attain an approximation to 
complete combustion, especially as double 
the compression possible with gasoline can 
be used. Where combustion with alcohol 
is incomplete, the products are alde- 
hyde, acetic acid, and carbon mon- 
oxide, and when it was first pro- 
posed to use alcohol instead of gasoline 
in the internal-combustion engine, it was 
prognosticated that the formation of 
acetone and acetic acid would cause such 
rapid corrosion and destruction of the 
valves and metal work as to render its use 
impossible; but the experience gleaned in 
both France and Germany shows that the 
acid products are only formed when the 
engine is running without a load, and that 
with a little thoughtful care all trouble 
due to this cause can be so minimized as 
to be practically of no importance in 
motors for pleasure cars. 

There is no doubt but that the use of 
methyl alcohol or wood naphtha for dena- 
turating the alcohol tends to the produc- 
tion of acetone and other acetic compounds 
of a more or less corrosive tendency, and 
on the ecntinent, when industrial alcohol 
has been required for power purposes, 
denaturation by benzine and pyridine 
bases and coloring by anilin dyes have 
been largely employed. When a mixture 
of gasoline vapor and air is made at at- 
mospheriec pressure, and a light is applied 
to the mixture, it will just burn when 
there is 1.25 per cent of the vapor present, 
and the combustion increases in vigor. un- 
til it reaches its maximum power with 2.5 
per cent; after that, the explosion gets 
weaker with increase .of vapor until, when 
there is 5.3 per cent, it is non-explosive. 
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When, however, electrical ignition is used, 
the range is a little shortened, and it may 
ke stated that the limits of explosion are 
from 2 per cent to 5 per cent. With alco- 
hol vapor mixed with air the range over 
which the mixtures are explosive is much 
wider, and any percentage from 4 to 13.6 of 


alcohol vapor in air will explode. The value 
of this extra range must be manifest when 
one considers the difficulty of getting an 
exact mixture in the cylinder; indeed, it 
would be practically impossible were it not 
for the fact that both compression and 
increase of temperature widen the range, 
and as in the cylinder before explosion 
compression gives a high temperature, 
both factors are at work, but the ratio 
of range for equal compression will prob- 
ably remain much the same as at atmos- 
pheric pressure. 

Another trouble found at first was that 
alcohol did not volatilize as readily as 


gasoline, so that until the engine got warm 
there was trouble in getting proper carbu- 
ration, but this again can easily be got 
over by a slight alteration in the carbu- 
reter, and there are some heavy gravity 
gasolines to be met with on the market 
- which are nearly as bad in this respect. 
As regards safety, there is no gainsaying 
the fact that alcohol has enormous advan- 
tages which should to a very great extent 
make it a worthy competitor with gasoline 
for motor boats, even at present prices. 
In the first place, methylated spirit has a 
flash point of 58 degrees Fahrenheit closed, 
and 64 degrees Fahrenheit open, while 


gasoline has a flash point well below the 
freezing point, so that alcohol would be 
perfectly safe under all ordinary condi- 
tions of temperature; nor does the methy]- 
ated spirit ‘‘creep’’ through screw-plugs 
and rivet holes in the way that gasoline 
does, and even should there be leakage 
at temperatures well above the flash point, 
alcohol boils only at 173 degrees Fahren- 
heit, so that rapid evolution of vapor 
would not be likely to take place, and such 
as did escape would diffuse far more rap- 
idly into the air than gasoline vapor 
would, and would be free from the great 
danger of flowing almost like liquor over 


_ the floor space and so carrying back a 
light to the store tanks over a consider- 
able distance. As has been shown, it re- 
quires twice as much alcohol vapor as 
gasoline to make an explosive mixture, 
and although the explosion of a mixture 
of gasoline vapor is a very powerful one, 
with alcohol at ordinary atmospheric 
pressure it is so feeble as to rarely give 
rise to much danger. The most important 
factor of safety, however, with alcohol is 
that, should a tank catch fire, it can be 
immediately extinguished by flooding it 
with water, as alcohol mixes with water 
and is rapidly reduced below the burning 
point, while gasoline, on the other hand, 
is not miscible with water, and, owing to 
its lightness, floats on the surface of it, 
and has its combustion perfectly unaffect- 
ed by it, so that the flooding of a gasoline 
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tank on fire with water would be the very 
worst thing that could be done, as it would 
simply cause the burning oil to overflow. 

So far I have dealt with the questions 
of efficiency and safety alone, and I think 
that I have made out a very fair case in 
favor of alcohol, as although the thermal 
value is so far lower than that of gasoline, 
it is quite clear that the high value of 
the latter becomes a trouble rather than 
a gain when we are unable to utilize its 
full power and have to waste it in exhaust 
gases, which have to be cooled down before 
escaping, and in overheated cylinders, 
which prevent adequate compression. A 


liquid like alcohol of more moderate calo- 
rific value, which enables the cooling de- 


’ vices of condenser water and radiators to 


be largely dispensed with, would be very 
welcome, while to the public the introduc- 
tion of alcohol would be an unmixed bless- 
ing, as by doing away with the objection- 
able smell of the products containing un- 
decomposed hydrocarbons most of the 
popular prejudice against the motor would 
be done away with. 

I am quite aware, however, that, no mat- 
ter how strong a case could be made in 
favor of alcohol, the motorist would never 
adopt it unless forced to by the rising 


price of gasoline, and it is only when the 
use of alcohol shows economical, as well 
as actual, advantages that its use will be- 
come general. The present price of 
methylated spirit is a trifle under 50 cents 
a gallon, but it must be borne in mind that 
this. does not in any way represent the 


‘possible price at which it would be pro- 


duced. If a large alcohol industry were 
to become a necessity, as it undoubtedly 
will in the far future, large areas in Eng- 
land and Ireland, at present unremuner- 
ative, would be put under cultivation for 
potatoes, and while the pick of the crop 
was marketed, the remainder would be fer- 
mented, and under proper conditions the 
price of potatoes for this purpose could be 
reduced to $4.80 a ton, and even at that 
price bring prosperity to many districts 
at present in the depths of poverty, while 
at the present time in Ireland in a good 
season potatoes cost $8.75 to $10 per ton. 

The reduction in cost of the raw mate- 
rial, however, is only one possible econ- 
omy, as although the methylated spirit is 
called duty free, the government charges 
for denaturation and supervision amount 
to 10 cents a gallon, while the cost of fer- 
mentation and distillation could be con- 
siderably reduced if the manufacturer had 


not to comply with government require- 
ments intended to facilitate supervision. 
It is a moderate computation to say that 
90 per cent methylated spirit of an un- 
drinkable character could be easily made 
at 25 cents a gallon if it were in reality 
duty free; that this is so is proved by the 
fact that in Germany in 1903 the price of 
industrial alcohol was down to 18 cents a 
galloon, but has risen since then as high 
as 32 cents, owing to a failure in the 
potato crop. The German experience also 


shows another factor that must be taken 
into consideration; that is, the power of 
the oil trusts and rings to kill competition 
when it begins to seriously affect their 
interests. 

To get cheap alcohol the industry must 
be organized on a large scale and govern- 
ment facilities given, and-by these means 
the spirit could be made economically 
usable at the same price as gasoline, but 
as long as there is an abundant gasoline 
supply this would at once be met by a 
fall in price, which would ruin the new- 
formed alcohol industry, and leave the 
gasoline market free from competition. A 


time, however, must eventually come when 
shortage of gasoline supply will cause a 
genuine rise in price that cannot be low- 
ered at will, and then alcohol will begin to 
assert itself, and take its proper position 
as the fuel of the internal combustion en- 
gine of the future. 

The only other native products that 
could be used in the place of gasoline are 
the naphtha from shale oil, and the benzol 
from tar; indeed, in continental experi- 
ments on alcohol, benzol has been largely 
used from time to time in admixture, in 
order to obtain greater volatility, and so 
do away with the necessity of an initial 
warming of either the air supply or the 
liquid. It would not do to use a mixture 
of gasoline and alcohol, as they do not 
dissolve in each other, and the gasoline is: 
far more volatile than methylated spirit; 
but benzol answers admirably for the pur- 
pose, and has been tried in conjunction 
with alcohol in all proportions up to a mix- 
ture of equal parts. Benzol is one of the 
first products of the distillation of coal tar, 
and is now obtained in very large quanti- 
ties on the continent, and to a limited 
extent also in this country from the recov- 
ery plants fitted to coke ovens in which 
the metallurgical coke is produced, and 


also will be largely produced in the manu- 
facture of a new fuel called ‘‘coalite.’’ 
This hydrocarbon has the formula C,H,, 
and is only a little less volatile than gaso- 
line, 1 pound giving 4.5 cubic feet of 
vapor, measured at normal temperature 
and pressure. Like all the volatile hydro- 
carbons, there is a certain amount of vari- 
ation in the determinations of its calorific 
value, which, according to Thomsen, is 
10,102 calories, or 18,188 B. T. U., but the 
value as determined in the bomb is gen- 
erally approximately 9,880 calories, or 17,- 
780 B. T. U. The commercial benzol is 
sold as 90 per cent or 50 per cent benzol, 
according to the percentage distilling at 
the boiling point of water. Like gasoline, 
it evolves inflammable vapor, even at the 
freezing point, and, as regards danger in 
storage and use, is, for all practical pur- 
poses, the same as gasoline, and can per- 
fectly well be used in its place for motors. 

In any case, benzo] could only have been 
used as a carbureter for alcohol while raw 
fuel, such as coal, was plentiful, and would 
disappear as soon as the natural fuel sup- 
plies failed entirely. 











‘‘The How and the Why of the Automo- 
pile,’’? by F. L, Faurote and published by 
the Motor Talk Publishing Co., Detroit, 
Mich., is a 200-page cioth-bound volume 
covering the general field of motor car 
build. The work is divided into chapters 
on two and four-cycle motors, motor de- 
sign, carburation, ignition, cooling, trans- 
mission and motor testing. The book be- 
sides commenting on and dealing with the 
principles involved in every part of the 
motor car goes into details which are ex- 
plained by an illustrated method of timing 
the intake and exhaust valves and why 
they should be so timed. A guide for 
valve grinding is included, how piston 
rings are made is mentioned, the proper 
length of connecting rods, the proportions 
of air and gasoline in a proper mixture is 
figured out and many other points are 
dealt with in a semi-engineering fashion. 
A long portion deals with carbureters in 
which many of the American and foreign 
makes are illustrated and described. Igni- 
tion is given good space and included in it 
are illustrations and descriptions of the 
Remy and Holley magnetos. In the motor- 
testing portion curves, and other technical 
necessaries are made use of. 

oe 

‘*Motor Car Principles,’’ by Roger B. 
Whitman and from the press of D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York city, is a readable 
225-page cloth-covered volume dealing, as 
its title suggests, with the principles in- 
volved in the operation of motor ears. 
The book contains thirteen chapters, 
dealing with engine principles, engine 
parts, engine balance, two-cycle engines, 
carburation, ignition, transmission, run- 
ning gear, troubles, locating troubles and 
maintenance and construction. Through- 
out the book is written for the beginner 
or motorist who wishes to grasp all of the 
mechanical principles involved. Not a 
word of formule or rules for the making 
of this or that part is given, no attention 
is devoted to the speed of the piston, the 
lift of valves, reckoning of horsepower, 
and the hundred and one other. problems 
that ean be propounded regarding a motor 
ear. The principles are clearly analyzed 
and graphic comparisons with other ma- 
chines employing the same principles 
made, The book covers the latest methods 
in ear construction and illustrates every 
portion, some of the illustrations being 
particularly valuable as they show a com- 
plete system giving the reader a. compre- 
hensive conception of the system. All of 
these illustrations are wood cuts made 
from ink sketches and there are fifty-three 
of them all told. 
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In keeping with the 1907 landslide to- 

ward artistic cataloguing is the latest 


- from this organization. 
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booklet brought out by the Cleveland 
Motor Car Co. The first half of this book 
is devoted to describing and illustrating 
Cleveland cars and the second half is the 
trip ‘‘Gibraltar to the Normandy Coast.’’ 
This Jescription is in the form of a series 
of letters written from the towns en route. 
Besides many photographs showing typical 
scenes, a series of pen and ink sketches of 
the many fine buildings lining the route 
is included. Among these sketches are 
Malaga cathedral, a street in Sierras, Gate 
of Justice, Granada, Mountain road, Mur- 
cia street scene, Valencia courtyard and 
fountain, entrance to the Chauteau Ville 
Neuve, Avignon, the clock tower of the 
Chinon chateau, street in Pontivy, Brit- 
tany, and the old houses in Caen, Nor- 
mandy. 
~-@- 


‘The 1907 Year Book’’ of the Auto- 
mobile Club of America is one of the 
best efforts in the publication line coming 
It is a particu- 
larly well-arranged 120-page volume, 
pocket size, with one-quarter leather bind- 
ing and an excellent grade of paper 
throughout. The frontispiece is a picture 
of the new clubkouse. The information 
given in the book includes the following: 
Officers for 1907 and 1908, board of gov- 
ernors, standing committees for 1907 and 
1908, extract from certificate of incorpora- 
tion, eight pages of club history, two pages 
on laying of the corner-stone, the amended 
constitution, sixtecy pages of by-laws, one 
page on the club show of last December, 
an alphabetical list of members, a list of 
maps issued by the club, list of its route 
eards, list of foreign automobile clubs, list 
of American automobile clubs, three pages 
on custom regulations, the law relating to 
motor cars on ferries and a complete text 
of the laws of New York state. 

oonigniess 

‘*Questions and Answers from the Gas 
Engine,’’ published by the Gas Engine 
Publishing Co., Cincinnati, 0., is a 275- 
page cloth-bound 5 by 7-inch volume deal- 
ing entirely with the explosive motor. The 
contents are divided into seven divisions— 
theory of design, mechanical design, marine 
design, automobile questions, producer gas 
questions, general question and trouble in- 
quiries. This list of contests suggests the 


peculiar style of question and answer 
followed throughout in the book and which 
is illustrated by the following question 
and answer: ‘‘What is the proper size 
for the exhaust for a 3\%4-horsepower two- 
cycle gasoline engine?’’ Answer—‘‘ Use 
1%-inch pipe.’’ In this interrogation 
method is treated the entire phase of the 
engine. Some questions occupy half a 
page and the answer a page; while 
others are exceedingly brief. The in- 








formation is exceptionally accurate in all 
eases and for the designer in need of 
measurements it serves as an excellent 
text book. The illustrations are confined 
to one liné drawing. A glance over the 
table of index shows the wide range cov- 
ered in the questions and by reference to 
which it is possible to get information on 
any part of the gas engine. 
—e- 

One of the most concise and inclusive 
books descriptive of the structure and 
operation of motor cars has recently been 
published by the Auto Instruct Publish- 
ing Co., of Tarrytown, N. Y., under the 
title of ‘‘The Making of an Automobil- 
ist.’? This book, which contains 142 
pages, is written by H. A. Grant, M. E., 
of the Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Co. The 
publication goes into the theory so far as 
to make clear the principles underlying 
the operation of the gasoline motor and 
includes descriptions of the general care 
and maintenance of the motor car. It is 
intended for use of the owner who is not 
a trainea mechanic and contains many de- 
scriptions and illustrations that are of real 
value to those who are interested in the 
eare of their machine. The book includes 
chapters descriptive of the types of en- 
gines, gasoline motor, carbureters and 
cooling of gas engine cyplinders, transmis- 
sions and clutches, driving mechanisms, 
lubrication and ignition as well as chapters 
of instruction on the handling of the 
motor car on the road. 

—o— 

‘¢ Automobile Dealers and Garages’’ is a 
most valuable book published by the Amer- 
ican Motor Car Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, 29 West Forty-second street, New 
York. It is a paper-bound volume of 
pocket size, 8 inches long and 5 inches 
wide, containing 176 pages on which is 
printed a complete list of the dealers and 
garages in the United States, Canada, 
Cuba, Hawaii and Mexico. The first 113 
pages are devoted to a list of the dealers 
in these countries and the remaining pages 
to garage owners. The states are arranged 
aphabetically and the list of dealers in 
each state is alphabetically arranged un- 
der the city or town named. 

—_—~— 

Tarvia is a tar preparation used for 
laying dust on roads and which has been 
extensively used in all parts of the coun- 
try with particular success, as demon- 
strated by the good condition of Michigan 
boulevard, Chicago, after a year’s experi- 
ment. The Barrett Mfg. Co., which manu- 
factures Tarvia, has issued a booklet illus- 
trating a number of roads made dustless 
by the use of the preparation; it also pub- 
lishes a description of the process of 
applying the dust layer. 
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KEEPING CYLINDERS CLEAN 

The following trick in driving, which 
was suggested recently by a driver and 
shop man of many years’ experience, 
ought to be especially useful to owners 
whose cars show a tendency to pre-igni- 
tion or the class of troubles traceable to 
overmuch or inferior oil. The trick is, 
when coasting a hill of such grade and 
length as to make the process feasible, 
to open the switch, open the throttle wide 
and leave the clutch in. The effect of this 
is to draw full charges of carbureted air 
through the cylinders and expel the un- 
burned gases from the muffier. Not only 
does this cool the engine, but the gasoline 
spray exerts a strong cleansing action in 
the motor and exhaust passages, tending 
to loosen the half-burnt oil binding the 
deposits of carbon and dirt. Cases have 
been known of cars with a marked tend- 
ency to pre-ignition, which when handled 
in this manner, ran for months without 
ignition troubles. It is evident that the 
precess is properly applicable to grades 
just a little too steep to coast with the 
clutch disconnected, but not sc steep as to 
make it feasible to hold the car by the 
brakes or by throttling the engine. Of 
course the precaution must always be 
‘taken to retard the spark fully and par- 
tially close the throttle before closing the 
switch and forming the circuit. 


WAY TO ADD BINARY FRICTIONS 
Binary fractions—meaning by this a 
fraction whose denominator is 2, 4, 8, 16, 
ete.—are readily added in substantially 
the same manner as decimal fractions. 
For example, if we have a group of deci- 
mal fractions to add, we begin by adding 
the figures in the last column—for exam- 
ple, thousandths—and if the sum is more 
than i0 we earry 1, 2, or more, as the 
case may be, to the hundredths column, 
and put down the remainder. In the 
same way the hundredths are added, then 
the tenths, and finally the integers. In 
precisely the same manner a series of 
binary fractions may be added by begin- 
ning with those having the largest de- 
nominators—for example 64ths—and, if 
their sum is more than 2, dividing it by 
that number, carrying the result to the 
32ds, and putting down the odd 1-64 if 
any. Similarly the 32ds are added and 
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Hanpy Socket WRENCH 





divided by 2, and the result carried over 
to the 16ths, and so on. The sum result- 
ing in this manner will be made up of 
partial sums with several denominators, 
and these may be combined and reduced 
to the highest denominator. 


DRILLING DIAGONAL HOLES 

It is sometimes necessary to drill oil 
holes diagonally into shafts. If only one 
hole is to be drilled, it may be well enough 
to chip a recess into the shaft sufficient 
to permit the drill to start in a surface 
at right angles to its own axis, which is 
the only way to get the drill to run true. 
If, however, there are several holes to be 
drilled in shafts of the same diameter, it 
is worth while to make a loose steel col- 
lar for the shaft, through which a hole 
is drilled at the proper angle, as in the 
sketch. If the collar is flattened on the 
side where the drill hole enters it, it will 
be easy to drill the collar itself at the 
correct angle. The flattened face should, 
of course, be at right angles to the desired 
direction of the drill. In case a shaft 
is to be drilled, like a bicycle crankshaft, 
for a taper pin off center, the easy way 
to get the drill to enter the shaft is to 
make a block large enough to take the 
shaft, and drill through the block at 
the proper place for the pin. It is not 
necessary to drill the block clear through, 
but only easy enough to start the drill. 
The shaft, of course, must be clamped to 
prevent it from turning and to make 
handling all the more easy. 


CLEARANCE OF STEEL PINS 


Experience seems to show that the 
clearance of a hardened steel pin in a 
hardened bushing must be somewhat 
greater than the same pin would require 
in a bronze or babbitt bushing. If the 
clearance is made too small, for instance 
a half thousandth, there is some danger 
of the pin seizing, apparently because it 
expands more than the bushing from the 
heat of running. A bronze bushing may 
be fitted with a clearance of less than a 
thousandth, but at least a thousandth is 
advisable for steel. Of course the pin 
and the steel bushing must be accurately 
ground to size in order to insure their 
working absolutely satisfactory and not 
wearing needlessly. 


SOCKET WRENCH 


A handy socket wrench for use in close 
quarters is shown in the sketch. It is 
easily forged by a blacksmith from a piece 
of flat tool steel strap. The end is slight- 
iy upset and a six-sided drift is forced 
through it to draw the metal downward. 
The opening is wide enough to pass the 
body of the screw or bolt and the hex- 
agonal surfaces are finished by filing. 


THE “CHEERFUL IDIOT” 
There was a time when the Parisian 


motorist held the palm for reckless man- 
agement—and mismanagement—of his 
car, but that time has gone by. Today 
the French owner treats his car with 
fair consideration, and the French 
chauffeur—not the exported variety— 
makes it his pride to keep his car out of 
the repair shop. Today it is the New 
York motorist, who, like the tough little 
boy with a cigarette, seems to take most 
delight in displaying his disregard for 
mechanical laws. Here are two recent 
instances, out of the mnumberless_ that 
could be cited, to show what is meant. 
An owner of a 40 horsepower - four- 
cylinder car noticed that his steering 
gear seemed a little loose. Some small 
repairs necessitated leaving the car in a 
shop over night, and the foreman, notic- 
ing the looseness, suggested that it be 
investigated; but the owner was in a 
hurry and the investigation was post- 
poned. Fortunately something else made 
it necessary to return the car to the shop 
a couple of days later, and the steering 
The bracket at the 
hase of the steering column was held— 


or, rather, should have been held—by four 
bolts, two in the right rear wing of the 
crankease and two in the side frame. 
Only one of these bolts was in place! 
The working between the engine and the 
frame had loosened the others and they 
had sheared off, or the nuts had un- 
screwed. A chauffeur—not a ‘Frenchman 
—<drove a side chain car whose rear 


brakes were tightened through an equaliz- 
ing cable. A friend of the chauffeur, 
happening to chat with him, noticed that 
the cable was frayed at one of the bands 
till only a _ single strand remained. 
‘<Pretty near time to put a new cable in 
there, isn’t it?’’ he sugested. ‘‘Oh, that’s 
all right,’’ responded the chauffeur cheer- 
fully. ‘‘I never use those brakes.’’ Three 
days later—in which time that vital re- 
placement could easily have been at- 
tended to—the chauffeur did want to use 
those brakes, with the obvious and in- 
evitable result. The owner of the car 
will lose the use of his machine three 
weeks at least, and will pay a handsome 
bill for repairs. 


gear was examined, 
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CAM SETTING WRONG 


Crawford, Neb.—I am an _ interested 
reader of your Readers’ Clearing House 
columns and I want to bother you for some 
light on a perplexing and aggravating 
problem. My car is a Queen, with double- 
opposed motor—I think 5 by 5-inch—car 
number 1510, which would be the 1905 
model. I have just finished overhauling, 
taking up bearings and regrinding valves. 
The compression is splendid, the wiring is 
new and the plugs fire and make a good 
spark since I have replaced and tested the 
batteries. Now, then, on another sheet 
you will find a coarse drawing of the 
working of the cams. When taking the 
eam off I saw the factory marks, which 
are theoretically correct, but the worm 
was set later by a repair man who must 
have understood his job, as I have run 
the car for a year and had good service 
out of it. I have marked the drawings, 
‘(Repair man had set’’ and ‘‘ Factory 
marks.’’ You can see the intake opens 
almost at the end of the stroke, as the 
repair man had it set, and closes near top 
eenter, which would lead one to think it 
would exhaust the intaken gas through 
the intake valve. The motor has a Scheb- 
ler carbureter, but we have been unable 
to get hardly enough power to move the 


ear on low speed. We have set the cam 
three teeth either way from the factory 
marks and made all kinds of carbureter 
adjustments, with the same result—that 
it failed to work. I have opened the cam 
lift on the intake and closed—that is, 
raised and lowered—the screw on the 
rocker arm, trying to give it more gas. 
I am sure it is getting gas, as there is a 
good suction on the air inlet of carburet- 
er. There is nothing in motordom that 
I have not tried to get the old working 
results; have read all the Readers’ Clear- 
ing House notes and applied all the the- 
ories applicable. I am sure there is some 
simple trick that is practical that will 
apply to this motor. We set the cams 
back as they came off, but at that it 
would not run at all; it did its best on 
the factory marks, but would not develop 
a high speed. If you can throw some 
light. on this I would be very much de- 
lighted.—R. D. Richards. 

Motor Age can make nothing out of 
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either of the diagrams sent. Both seem 
to defy all known laws of the movement 
of gases and of correct gas engine design. 
As the cams are probably pinned on the 
shaft, the making new cams according to 
the diagram herewith is suggested. You 
will hardly be able to use the old cams, 
since they do not hold the valves open 
long enough. Of course, if the cam lifts 
for some distance before striking the 
valve, there is a chance for adjustment 
to increase the time of opening. You will 
find it easy to determine the crank angle 
by measuring the circumference of the 
flywheel, which represents 360 degrees, 
and dividing it by the number of times 
12, 36, 20 or 24 is contained in 360. It 
is not so easy to prescribe the time for 
closing the intake valve as for any of 
the other valve times, as this will depend 


so much on the character of intake piping 
and other factors. Are you sure the pins 
in the cams have not sheared and allowed 
the cams to slip? 
USING LOW TENSION MAGNETOS 
Syracuse, Neb.—Editor Motor Age—I 
noticed an article in a copy of Motor 
Age in regard to spark coil troubles and 
note that too much current can be used, 
which heats up the inside of coil, melting 
the insulation and causing a short in the 
secondary circuit. I have ordered a small 
magneto from a _ well-known maker to 
place on my single-cylinder car. This mag- 
neto is built for use on stationary motors 
and has no governor. The makers claim 
2,500 revolutions per minute as normal 
speed and also that when the magneto is 
run to exceed this speed the surplus cur- 
rent generated is absorked by the mag- 


. neto and when the speed falls below 2,500 


the magneto gives off the surplus current, 
insuring a steady igniting spark. The 
question to me is this: Will the lack of 
a governor on this magneto permit an 
excessiye amount of current generated to 
melt out my coil and give me endless trou- 
ble? The makers claim their machine will 
work satisfactorily and will not burn the 
contact points, but say nothing about 
melting the insulation of a coil. I haye 
the privilege of returning the magneto 
after 30 days if it does not prove satis- 
factory, but since reading your article I 
have come to the conclusion I might spoil 





my coil finding this out. Will you kindly 
give me your opinion of the situation 
either by letter or through the columns 
of Motor Age? The magneto referred to 
is made by an Indiana concern. I wrote 
the company giving it the diameter of 
the flywheel and the speed of motor, 
which is 200 to 1,000 revolutions per 
minute, while 20 inches is the size of the 
wheel.—W. C. L., Jr. 

Without special acquaintance with the 
magneto, it is taken to be of the class 
having a multi-polar drum armature 
rather than the bipolar H armature, so 
that it can be run by a belt. Magnetos 
of this description are much used for sta- 
tionary engines with make-and-break ig- 
nition. They are unsuited to high tension 
ignition with vibrator coils for two rea- 
sons. One reason is that the potential is 
not constant, even with constant speed, 
but undulates more or less according to 
the number of coils on the armature, An- 
other reason is that, as surmised, exces- 
sive speed will cause excessive potential 
and will be liable to burn the insulation 
of the coil. It is seldom practicable to 
substitute a mechanical current generator 
of any sort for a battery without chang- 
ing the spark coil also. Probably the 
best way to do it would be to get a small 
dynamo and storage battery and float the 


battery on the line, as it is termed. This 
requires an automatic switch to cut the 
battery in and out of circuit with the dy- 
namo as the speed rises and falls, and it 
also requires a coil and trembler adapted 
to stand the rather heavy current. If 
there is any means at hand for recharg- 
ing the storage battery it is probably as 
well, and certainly much simpler, to carry 


two sets of storage batteries. 


BOOKS ON STEAM 

San Francisco, Cal—Editor Motor Age 
—Please inform me through the columns 
of the Readers’ Clearing House the name 
and price of the most complete book on 
compound steam engines and the book 
containing description of the most suc- 
cessful boilers and generators for steam 
vehicles.—C, L. Benjamin. 

Write the Hill Publishing Co., 505 Pear) 
street, or D. Van Nostrand Co., 23 Mur- 
ray street, New York, for information re- 
garding books on steam engines, 
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Looking for an Agency—W. H. Patrick, 
of Bamberg, S. C., writes Motor Age he 
is desirous of representing a car in his sec- 
tion, one not too high in price and with 
plenty of power. 

Use of Shock Absorbers—Arthur Water- 
man, who has just been made sales man- 
ager of the Hartford Suspension Co., 
claims that 90 per cent of the demon- 
strating cars used at the Cleveland show 
were equipped with Truffault-Hartford 
shock absorbers. 


New in the East—The Stilson Motor Car 
Co., recently incorporated under the laws 
of the state of Massachusetts for $100,000, 
will manufacture cars at Pittsfield, Mass. 
Herbert M. Stilson is president and treas- 
urer and the incorporators are H. M. Stil- 
son, James M. Burns, George A. Grounds, 
Robert E. Stetson, Noyes E. Alling, Wil- 
liam P. Wood, Robert A. Barbour and 
Clarence P. Hollister. 


Corrects the Name—C, W. Kelsey, presi- 
dent of the new corporation about to es- 
tablish a taximeter cab service in the 
leading cities, states that the name of the 
new enterprise will be the American Cab 
and Delivery: Co. and not the American 
Cab and Express Co. as formerly an- 
nounced. A number of these taximeters 
will be seen on the streets of New York 
city within a short time. 


A Tincher Record—As an example of 
hustle the Tincher Motor Car Co., which 
recently moved to South Bend, Ind., points 
to the record made when it transferred its 
plant from Chicago. With E. W. Arbo- 
gast, treasurer and general manager, boss- 
ing the job, the workmen got busy. Mr. 
Arbogast reached South Bend on a Mon- 
day, leased the Ciralsky building and 
Saturday night the machinery in the fac- 
tory was moving. 

Dry Battery Stunt—Three thousand 
miles on one set of dry batteries is the 
feat. that has just been accomplished with 
a Thomas Flyer through the use of an 
Atwater-Kent spark generator. A Bosch 
magneto also is a part of the standard 
equipment of the car, but the batteries 
were used alone in this case for experi- 
mental purposes. The Atwater-Kent fur- 
nishes one very ‘‘hot’’ or ‘‘fat’’ spark 
for each contact. 

New Imperial Building—The Imperial 
Motor Co. of Buffalo has purchased the 
old homestead occupied for many years 
by Miss Grace Sheldon which is located 
on Main street near North street, Buffalo, 
and is erecting a new structure. The site 
has a frontage of 100 feet on Main street 
and a depth of 436 feet. The building 
will be of brick, two stories high, and it 
will contain a show room measuring 6514 
feet by 80 feet that will be completely 
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finished in quartered oak with Flemish 
finish, When completed, it is estimated 
that about $80,000 will have been invested 
by the company in the site and building. 

Will Expand—The York Motor Car Co., 
producing the Pullman ear, finds that more 
room is necessary so it will increase the 
size of its plant this summer to be ready 
for 1908 business. 


**On Wrong’’—The Avery Portable 
Lighting Co. takes a startling method of 
calling attention of its clients to the fact 
that its gas tank has been properly in- 
spected by attaching a label: ‘‘On wrong 
unless this tag is squarely on top when 
tank is hung on automobile. Be sure 
about this.’’ 

Cook Changes—O. R. Cook has become 
the general representative of the Fire- 
stone Tire and Rubber Co., with head- 
quarters in the American Trust building, 
Cleveland. For 12 years Mr. Cook was 
general representative of the B. F. Good- 
rich Co. and since last August has been 
the general western representative of the 
International Rubber Co. 


Typographical Error—The Waltham 


Mfg. Co. calls attention to a typographical 
error in its advertisement in Motor Age 
March 28 which gave the price of the two- 


cylinder 8-horsepower model DC as $500. 
The company raised the price on March 15 
to $550 and the advertisement should have 
read that way. 

Costa a Dealer—M. J. Costa has broken 
into the motor game in Philadelphia. He 
and a number of others have formed the 
M. J. Costa Motor Car Co. and have estab- 
lished quarters at 2117-19-21 North Broad 
street. Arrangements already have bene 
made to represent the Bayard, and a 
deal is in progress to secure the local 
rights for a well-known American car. 

Success of Show Week—Returns from 
Indianapolis dealers show that 133 cars, 
valued at about $260,000, were sold dur- 
ing the opening week, beginning March 
18. A greater number of the machines 
sold went to persons living outside of 
Indianapolis, showing that the efforts to 
draw outsiders to the city were success- 
ful. Because of the inability to get an 
ample supply of cars for the opening, 
few of the sales were delivered. 

Test of Engine Efficiency—The labora- 
tory test made by the Franklin company 
of Syracuse last week is claimed to have 
established a new record for gas engine 
efficiency. A regular stock engine record- 
ed, at 1,000 piston feet per minute, 1 
horsepower for every 6% inches displace- 
ment. Several kinds and grades of ma- 
terials are being constantly analyzed in 
the Franklin laboratory to prove their 
worth for motor purposes. Based on these 


Ge bos 


results, all material is purchased and as 
the stock is received, an analysis and test 
is made to ascertain whether or not it is 
in accordance with the specifications. 


New Firestone Man—W. R. Walton, for- 
merly with the Fisk people, and traveling 
out of Chicago through Wisconsin, has be- 
come northwestern representative of the 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. 


New Foundry Building—The Olds Gas 
Power Co., of Lansing, Mich., is arrang- 
ing to expend $125,000 or more in the 
erection of a new foundry building which 
has become necessary to provide capacity 
for a rapidly increasing business. 

Making Inner Tubes—Parker, Stearns & 
Co., after 2 years’ experimenting, has put 
on the market the Alpha pure seamless in- 
ner tubes. The concern long has been man- 
ufacturing fine surgical and technical rub- 
ker goods and claims this experience qual- 
ifies it to turn out an inner tube that is 
strong, tough and of great resilience. 


Long Island Dealers Organize—The 
Long Island Motor Trade Association has 
been formally organized by fifteen 
prominent Brooklyn dealers. B. D. Under- 
hill presided. A. W. Blanchard, B. D. 
Martin, E. H. Barnum, D. W. Pratt and 
B. D. Underhill were appointed a com- 
mittee to arrange for the first formal meet- 
ing. Already twenty-six dealers have 
signed, expressing their desire to join the 
association, which, it is expected, 
have a membership of fifty. 


will 


Mora Plans—The Mora Car Co. has been 
formed at Newark, N. Y., with a capital 
of $750,000 to manufacture motor cars. 
This company will take over the plant 
of 8. H. Mora, who now is employing 100 
men. The following directors were 
elected: S. H. Mora, T. W. Marvin, of 
Newark; J. R. McLaughlin, Canandaigua; 
C. L. Strothers, W. N. Freeman, L. A. 
Parkhurst and Frank Garlock, of Newark. 
An addition will be erected to cost $25,- 
000 and as soon as this is completed the 
working force in the factory will be in- 
creased to 175 men, 


Booming Italian Show—The United 
States government is working up interest 
among American manufacturers in the.mo- 
tor exposition to be held in Milan, Italy, 
from May 18 to June 9. The exposition 


‘will be housed in one of the most impor- 


tant structures of the recent Milan expo- 
sition, and will be open to exhibitors from 
all countries. The true relation of the 
motor car to European life will be seen in 
the circumstance that the Italian minis- 
ters of war, marine, posts and telegraphs, 
commerce and labor, will take part in the 
inauguration of the show. Count Febo 
Borromeo is president and Achille Fusi is 
the general secretary. Special attention 











‘is being paid by the French manufactur- 
rs, who have organized themselves into 
. foreign committee to take care of their 
interests, 


May Moving—The McDuffee Automobile 
Co.’s Milwaukee branch will move May 1 
to 137-143 Eighth street, into a new two- 
story building with a main floor space of 
70 by 50 feet. The company handles the 
Stceddard-Dayton, De Luxe and Kisselkar. 

Bunting Becomes a Quaker—Joseph S. 
Bunting, secretary-treasurer of the Smith 
& Mabley Mfg. Co., has transferred his 
headquarters to Philadelphia, where he 
will have charge of the company’s quaker 
city branch on North Broad street. 


Just a Change of Name—The Diamond 
Motor Car Co., which handled the Cleve- 
land car at 236 North Broad street, Phila- 
delphia, has been succeeded by the Girard 
Motor Car Co., which has taken out arti- 
cles of incorporation under state laws. The 
change was one of name only. 


Big Order for Cabs—The largest con- 
tract ever placed in the French motor 
trade has just been passed to the Darracq 
company. It is for 4,000 cabs destined for 
uses in the London streets. This is a repeat 
order following one for 100 cabs about to 


be delivered. The Darracq company is. 


doubling its factory facilities and build- 
ings in order to get out this 4,000 cabs, 
and the Vedrine ecarosserie works, which 
will handle the body work, will also build 
a special factory, where they hope to turn 
out six to eight complete bodies per day. 


Thomas Forty’s Growth—The E. R. 
Thomas Detroit Co. has found it neces- 
sary to make a materiul increase in the 
size of its plant at Detroit, Mich. Just 
a short time ago the plant was increased 
by the addition of a testing barn, and 
now the plans have been accepted for 
two new buildings, while the details for a 
third are now being considered. At the 
present time four Thomas Fortys are be- 
ing turned out daily, it is asserted. Ap- 
plications by agents for 1908 allotments 
are being denied because the capacity 
of the factory has not yet been deter- 
mined by the company’s officers. 

Boston’s Troubles—The Boston dealers 
who represent cars made in the west are 
up against it now in a manner that makes 
them do a lot of worrying. There is an 
embargo on the Boston and Albany and 
Boston and Maine roads. As a result cars 
shipped from the west instead of going 
straight across New York and then direct- 
ly to Boston through Massachusetts have 
to be routed via New York city. They 
could get to Boston while they are being 
sent down through New York state. Then 
they have to be transferred to the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford for an addi- 
tional run through both Connecticut and 
Rhode Island to “Boston. It is a long, 
roundabout trip and causes many delays. 
Sometimes three or four carloads arrive to- 
gether that had been sent out weeks apart. 
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Some dealers are having the cars shipped 
by express and pay the difference between 
that and the freight charge out of their 
own pockets to get deliveries on time. 


New Store for the Buick—W. J. Mead, 
manager of the Chicago Buick branch, 
has found a site for a new store at 1452-6 
Michigan avenue, where will be erected 
a two-story building 43 by 172 feet. 


Dragon in Jamestown Show—The Dragon 
Automobile Co. will be among those to 
exhibit at the Jamestown +ter-centenniai 
exposition in the machinery and transpor- 
tation building. Two Dragon cars will 
be displayed and in addition to these a 
stationary Dragon engine also will be 
shown. A pipe connected with an illumi- 
nating gas jet will be run to the engine, 
which will be operated in turn with illu- 
minating gas as fuel, and with gasoline 
and alcohol.: 

May Move Cadillac Plant—lIt is reported 
that the Cadillac Motor Car Co. is seri- 
ously considering abandoning its present 
plant in Detroit and putting up a great fac- 
tory on the Belt Line railroad, near the 
new location of the Ford Motor Co. The 
company’s officers desire to get all the de- 
partments under one roof, the foundry 
now being located some distance from the 
rest of the plant. The Cadillac people 
also desire to build their own bodies. The 
change, however, will not be made this 
season, it is said. 

Maxwell Contracts Let—Contracts for 
the erection of the factory buildings for 
the Maxwell-Brisecoe Co.’s new plant at 
Newcastle, Ind., were let last week. Pulse 
& Porter were the successful bidders, of- 
fering to do the work for $148,465. The 
buildings are to be completed by August 
1. The main building is to be 720 by 330 
feet and as soon as the foundations are 
completed work will be continued night 
and day with the aid of are lights. Build- 
ings will be built principally of steel, brick 
and cement and will have a combined 
floor space of about 7% acres. 

Jamestown’s Alcohol Exhibit—Charles 
Lesimple, honorary commissioner of the 
Jamestown exposition for Germany, has 
cabled Dr. Charles E. Moore, professor of 
chemistry of George Washington univer- 
sity in Washington, D. C., and superin- 
tendent of the denatured alcohol exhibit 
at the Jamestown exposition, that through 
the co-operation of a number of prominent 
German manufacturers he has secured a 
comprehensive collection of apparatus em- 
ployed in the production and consumption 
of denatured alcohol. The collection will 
be shipped to this country immediately 
for exhibition at Jamestown. It is under- 
stood the collection of German apparatus 
will include the small stills, of which 7,000 
or 8,000 are now in use among the farm- 
ers of Germany; internal combustion en- 
gines which are employed for power pur- 
poses in many industries, motor cars, and 
motor driven agricultural 
The German collection will ke supplement- 


implements. 
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ed by a number of devices for the con- 
sumption of denatured alcohol made -in 
the United States, including motor cars 
and motor boats, ete. 

Heefer Changes—W. T. Heefer, for 6 
years New England manager of the Dia- 
mond Rubber Co., has become general 
sales manager of the Springfield Metal 
Body Co., of Springfield, Mass. 

Absorbed by Rauch & Lang—The Rauch 
& Lang Carriage Co., of Cleveland, manu- 
facturer of R. & L. electric vehicles, has 
taken over the business of the Hertner 
Electric Co. This concern has heretofore 
built motors and controllers for the R. & 
L. vehicles and it has patents on motor 
and controller devices. With the new 
addition now under construction to the 
Rauch & Lang Carriage Co.’s factory on 
West Twenty-fifth street, it will . have 
nearly 100,000 square feet of floor space. 
By the consolidation mentioned every part 
of the R. & L. cars will be built under one 
roof in the new plant. 

Hoosier Growth—Preparations are being 
made by the Indiana Automobile Co., of 
Indianapolis, to build a large and well 
equipped retail motor establishment. Long 
leases have been taken on Massachusetts 
avenue property in a section of that thor- 
oughfare’ which has grown popular with 
dealers. A building four or five stories 
high and of fire proof construction will be 
erected and building operations will start 
about July 1. In addition to handling 
half a dozen or more lines of cars the 
company will engage in a general jobbing 
business in accessories and will enlarge 
its painting department, 

Snutsel Changes—The Snutsel Automo- 
bile Supply Co. of 1534-36 Broadway has 
been succeeded by the firm of Paul L. 
Snutsel, Ine., and its capital stock has 
been increased to $25,000. In addition to 
the already large lines of spark plugs, it 
has taken the agency for the entire coun- 
try of the Albright spark plug. Paul L. 
Snutsel, president of the new company, 
states it will remain the American agent 
for Mestre & Blatge, makers of ignition 
devices and batteries, and will also han- 
dle a number of French specialties, in- 
cluding a new line of tires. The B. P. G. 
system of ignition also will be carried. 

Buys Steel Ball Assets—The Precision 
Appliance Co. has purchased all the assets 
of the Steel Ball Co. from the trustee in 
bankruptey for a price which enables the 
ball company to settle all claims against 
it at 100 cents on the dollar. Ineluded in 
the property are all the patents covering 
the Hill Precision oilers, patents numbered 
811,543, 812,266, 828,108, and others still 
pending. Also all the Canadian and Euro- 
pean patents, together with the factory 
and special machinery and tools necessary 
for turning out the oilers in all types and 
sizes. The new company commences busi- 
ness with ample capital, and, it states, has 
added to the plant equipment sufficient to 
handle orders of any size. 
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O GREAT BRITAIN has fallen the 
E eredit of conducting the first interna- 
tional exhibition of commercial motor 
ears. The mammoth Olympia hall in Ken- 
sington, London, was the scene of this 
epoch-marking exhibition and the dates 
of its life were March 7 to 16 inclusive. 
The credit of conducting the show belongs 
to the Society of Motor Manufacturers 
and Traders, the members of which have 
in past years been content with exhibiting 
a limited number of commercial cars at 
the Olympia exhibition in the fall, at 
which time all the pleasure vehicles are 
exhibited. Last November, however, on 
the occasion of the Olympia show for 
pleasure cars, it was decided by the man- 
agement of the exhibition to exile commer- 
cial machines. This action being taken, 
it was imperative with the Society of 
Motor Manufacturers and Traders to con- 
duct an exhibition of their own, and the 
wisdom attendant upon this course was 
amply verified by the attendance at tke 
recent commercial show throughout its en- 
tire duration as well as by the large sales 
of cars made and the international inter- 
ests shown in the affair. Of the 194 com- 
mercial vehicles exhibited, 160 were gaso- 
line machine, two a combination of a 
gasoline motor with electric generator and 
motors, six out-and-out electrics, twenty- 
one steam machines, and five fitted with 
paraffin motors. This recapitulation shows 
the popularity of gasoline machines abroad 
in spite of the fact that steam had the 
entire field at one time but which now is 
barely holding its own. 


To American makers one surprise is the 
few electric machines on exhibition, a fact 
explained by the limited mileage possible 
with either electric trucks or light deliv- 
ery wagons. The best battery capacity for 
electric machines is from 30 to 40 miles, 
which distance is sufficient for many towns 
of small population, but entirely incom- 
petent for work in and about London and 
its numerous suburbs. Following this 
resume of numbers comes that of national- 
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ities participating. Of the 194 vehicles 
149 were of English make, twenty-six of 
French manufacture and origin, ten hail- 
ing from German workshops, four the 
product of Swiss factories, two of Bel- 
gium manufacture, two coming from the 
up-to-date workshops of Italy and one 
standing as a sole representative of the 
American industry. 

An exhibition showing the variety of 
design that the Olympia did fails, how- 
ever, to settle many of the troubled ques- 
tions of motor car design which the mak- 
ers of pleasure cars have been worrying 
over for several seasons. This particular- 


_ly confronts the observer in the method of 


delivering the power from the change 
speed gearbox to the rear wheels. Of the 
194 machines ninety-six secure this trans- 
mission by either side or single chains, 
seventy-two resort to propeller shafts of 
one style or another, twenty-four use a 
positive gearing, and two make use of an 
electrical transmission. These figures 
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show, however, that the subject of per- 
fect transmission is far from being settled. 
American builders of commercial cars 
have, in the majority of cases, avoided the 
shaft drive, preferring side chains.- In 
this connection it is of more than passing 
interest to note that side chain is only 
3314 per cent ahegd of shaft-drive abroad. 
Worm gear drive, instead of bevel gear 
as exploited by the Dennis company, is 
still continued by this concern and has 
been adopted by almost half a dozen other 
houses, among which are noted one or two 
leaders. Still another feature in connec- 
tion with this transmission is the use of 
the Hans Renolds silent chain drive which 
is illustrated and will be referred to in 
detail later. A general study of the ve- 
hicles exhibited establishes the position 
taken on the transmission question, name- 
ly, that not a single one of the many 
engineering problems is being rapidly an- 
swered by the makers of commercial cars; 
in fact, it appears in many cases that 
these manufacturers have picked from the 
field of pleasure car manufacture the best 
points and have incorporated these. with 
not a few of the accepted principles of 
the commercial machine. 

In referring in detail to the gasoline 
machines exhibited, the variety of motor 
design is almost beyond the grasp of the 
best informed engineer. One problem in 
the motor department, however, is nearing 
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a solution—practically every builder has 
concluded that the best position for the 
motor is in front, in the same relative 
position as in the majority of American 
touring cars. For a time many makers 
considered this an expensive location due 
to the reduction of the load carrying 
space, but this is rapidly being overcome, 
due to the fact that the designers now are 
placing the driver’s seat directly above 
the top of the motor so practically very 
little of the load-carrying space is in- 
fringed upon. One maker has gone a 
step further and places his four-cylinder 
motor close to the left side of the frame 
and locates alongside of it the single 
seat for the driver, this arrangement plac- 
ing the driver very low and economizing 
space to a commendable extent. The ad- 
vantages gained, however, are scarcely to 
be compared with the trouble entailed in 
the transmission because of the changes 
of having the motor at one side. 

Having settled the problem of location, 
those of horsepower and number of cylin- 
ders present the greatest difficulty. For 
light trucks, or lorries, as they are desig- 
nated abroad, that is machines carrying 
2,000 to 3,000 pounds, the majority of 
makers has considered a two-cylinder en- 
gine sufficiently powerful. Examples of 
this are the Lacre, a 16-horsepower motor 
with 4%-inch bore and 5-inch stroke; the 
James & Brown 25-horsepower with 6-inch 
bore and 5-inch stroke; the Halley with 5 
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by 54-inch cylinders, and many others 
could be addéd to this list. In the motor 
bus the problem is considered differently, 
all of the makers conceding the supe- 
riority of a four-cylinder machine for 
motor bus work, the reason for which can 
be found in the nature of the service. In 
metropolitan service these motor buses are 
continually stopping and starting to take 
on and let off passengers and also con- 
tinually varying their speed because of 
the traffic conditions. This peculiar field 
of operation demands a very flexible 
motor, one in which the four-cylinder type 
has so far proven best. But the builders 
of motor buses, besides having solved the 
number-of-cylinders question, are also 
rapidly solving the power proposition. 
With the advent of motor buses 10 and 
12 horsepower were deemed sufficient. A 
little later this was raised to 20; soon 20 
became 30, and now 30 is jumping to 40, 
45 and 50. As examples of this, the 
Critchley-Morris motor, rated at 35-40 
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horsepower, has cylinders with 4%-inch 
bore and 6-inch stroke, the rated power 
being generated at 800 revolutions per 
minute. The Dennis 40-horsepower motor, 
with its four cylinders cast in pairs, has 
bore and stroke of 5% and 4% inches 
respectively. The Bena 30-35-horsepower 
engine has a 4%-inch bore and 6-inch 
stroke. Its rated horsepower is produced 
at 800 revolutions per minute and its 
speed is regulated by controlling the lift 
of the intake valves, a principle that has 
one or two French exponents. Other ex- 
amples of this increased horsepower for 
motor buses are the 35-horsepower Brush 
with 5 by 6-inch cylinders, the 30-horse- 
power Straker & Squire with 5 by 5-inch 
cylinders and enclosed overhead camshaft 
and the 30-horsepower Wolseley with its 
cylinders measuring 4% and 5 inches for 
bore and stroke. 

As to the many details of motor design, 
the story is a repetition of that of motor 
design in the pleasure car field. With 
large engines, the practice invariably fol- 
lowed is that of casting the cylinders 
separately and placing the valves in inte- 
gral chambers on the opposite sides. Many 
makers of medium-powered engines, that 
is, 15 to 30 horsepower, cast the cylinders 
in pairs and place the valves either on the 
same side or opposite. In order to facili- 
tate repairing one maker casts his cylin- 
ders and the valve chambers separately 
and attaches the chambers tothe casting 
proper by a set of studs. The defense 
advanced for this is that in case of a 
fracture or the destruction of the valve 
seat it is possible to fit a new chamber 
with very little expense and with small 
loss of time. The practice of casting four 
cylinders in one piece, which has advanced 
so considerably in foreign pleasure car 
practice during the past 12 months, is 
encountered in but one or two cases and 
in these instances meets with little ap- 
proval. Users of commércial cars realize 
that the danger of breakage is greater 
than in pleasure machines and because of 
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this prefer the smaller casting. Few 
makers follow the practice of placing the 
valves in the head and only one case of 
copper waterjacket appears, The air- 
eooled motor is unknown and practically 
no attention is devoted to the two-cycle 
proposition. 

In no part of the motor is greater prog- 
ress evidenced than in the lubrication 
systems disclosed. Two years ago this 
important feature of the motor was over- 
looked, the majority of makers being con- 
tent with a system of gravity feed to the 
cylinders and crankease with the crank- 
shaft bearings, connecting rod bearings 
and pistons lubricated from the splash. 
The inefficiency of this system hastened 
many of the machines to the junk pile. In 
rectifying this abuse, the tendency is to 
fit many-feed mechanical oilers and con- 
duct the oil from these lubricators by 
separate leads to all of the cylinders, all 


of the bearings of the crankshaft and. 


frequently to the clutch, camshafts and 
erankease. In their four-cylinder motor 
Straker & Squire use a nine-feed oiler, the 
flow of lubricant from which passes 
through nine sight feeds on the dash 


-directly in front of the driver. Of these 


nine leads five connect directly with the 
crankshaft bearings, from which the over- 
flow supplies the splash in the crankcase. 
The remaining four connect with the cyl- 
inders. In the Brush motor a six-feed 
oiler is used, five leads from which go 
directly to the crankshaft bearings and 
the sixth divides, sending a branch to 
each of the camshafts. The Arrol-John- 
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ston uses a contained lubricating system, 
one in which the o‘] pump is carried in a 
receptacle in the crankease. In the crank- 
case casting are formed oil channels 
through which the lubricant passes to all 
of the motor bearings. The Berna ear 
uses a similar system and in the Lacre 
machines separate oil leads connect with 
the engine bearings, crankpins and pis- 
tons. In all cases the tendency is to use 
oilers of the most positive nature, the 
majority of them being made without 
valves or other parts to become deranged. 
Makers of commercial cars abroad have 
realized that the driver for the commer- 
cial machine in most cases is a graduate 
of horsedom and that too much confidence 
must not be reposed in his ability to 
minutely care for all the many parts of 
the machine. They have taken due recog- 
nition of the fact that oil is the life blood 
of the motor; that without it power dis- 
appears, the utility of the machine van- 
ishes and the motor itself becomes a 
complete wreck. 

Next in importance to the improvement 
made in the lubricating system comes that 
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of changes in the ignition system. Most 
important in these is the installing of 
eomplete double systems, the reason for 
which is found in the fact to be successful 
that motor buses must run on time and 
the streets of London or other big cities 
are poor places to stop to clean spark 
plugs or make other ignition repairs. This 
condition also holds good with regard to 
the various commercial machines. Of the 
two systems used, low-tension magneto 
receives particular attention and it is in- 
variably supplemented by a high-tension 
system in which current is taken from a 
storage cell passed through a multi-unit 
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coil and delivered to the. spark plug:. 
through the medium of a conventiona! 
commutator or timer. A few cases 0: 
high-tension magneto appear, but then 
number is limited. The reason for th 
preference to low tension is difficult t 
find and is not in conformity with th: 
present tendency in pleasure car con 
struction where high-tension magnetos ar 
gradually superceding the low-tension 
type. Perhaps the most unique example 
of low-tension ignition with current taken 
from magneto is that of the Lacre in 
which the magnet is a part of the motor 
flywheel and revolves around the fixed 
armature. More than ordinary care is 
taken in testing the magnets before they 
are attached to the flywheel to insure the 
maker that their magnetism has_ been 
properly absorbed and retained. In this 
system there is a most commendable ab- 
sence of wiring. The Beaufort maker 
using low-tension magneto together with 
high-tension system from battery and coil 
synchronizes these and controls either set 
from the one lever on the steering wheel. 

Following closely upon the progress 
shown in the lubricating and ignition por- 
tion of the car is that which appears in 
the cooling of the cylinders. Of premier 
importance in this respect is the general 
introduction of gilled tube radiators and 
the corresponding exit of the cellular type. 
Users of motor cars abroad have discov- 
ered that the cellular style will not with- 
stand the rough usage nearly so well as 
the tubular design, but a couple of makers, 
who prefer the cellular, have attempted to 
preserve it by supporting the radiator on 
trunions on the frame. This suspension 
frees the radiator from any strains that 
the frame may receive. The concerns 
using this scheme are the Fiat and Arrol- 
Johnston. While thermo-syphon cooling 
is much simpler than that in which a 
water pump is used, it has a most re- 
stricted following, 99 percent of the mak- 
ers preferring to attach a centrifugal or 
gear pump in preference to thermo-syphon- 
ing. Separate water tanks that were 
deemed so indispensable a few years ago 
have Jargely disappeared, due in many 
eases to an increase in the size of the 
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radiators and also to a practice largely 
gaining in favor, that of continuing the 
waterjackets well to the base of the 
cylinders. In this respect a few makers 
waterjacket the cylinders so the piston 
at the bottom of the stroke does not de- 
scend below the waterjacket. 

The looked-for landslide to multiple 
disk clutches has not materialized, the 
majority of makers still continuing firm 
with the leather-faced cone type. The 
opposition to disk clutches appears to 
have been the danger of insufficient lubri- 
eation and the troubles of disengagement 
which follows. In spite of this, however, 
the Fiat people use a disk clutch in which 
are twenty-eight bronze plates alternating 
with twenty-eight steel plates, the entire 
set operating in oil. Other firms using 
disk clutches of one style or another are 
the Arrol-Johnston, Hutton and Argyll, 
the majority of which use the Hele-Shaw 
eluteh with the corrugated disks. Of 
those using the cone clutch practically al) 
of them fit the leather facing with springs 
beneath the surface of the leather. Some 
makers have this clutch of particularly 
large diameter, that in the Bena car being 
20 inches while that in the Dennis is but 
slightly smaller. The ordinary method of 
pedal disengagement rules, but one maker 
has introduced an eccentric disengage- 
ment scheme. 

Leaving clutches and passing to change 
speed gearsets, nothing in the whole 
realm of the commercial machine is more 
striking than the general introduction of 
the selective gearset as well as the use of 
four forward speeds and one_ reverse. 
When the selective gearset made its de- 
but, makers imagined it all right for the 
pleasure car but too great a refinement 
for the commercial vehicle. This bubble 
has been exploded and now such concerns 
as the Arrol-Johnston, Fiat, Milnes-Daim- 
ler, Critchley, Bena, Straker & Squires, 
Wolseley, Hutton and a score of others 
use the four-speed selective set with 
changes in speed controlled entirely by a 
side lever operating in an H quadrant. 
Next of importance to the use of selective 
gearset with its four speeds comes the 
general adoption of annular ball bearings 
for carrying both shafts in the set. In 
this respect the Hoffman ball bearing is a 
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leader, although many makers use the D. 
W. F. bearing and others manufacture a 
style of their own designed largely after 
these representative makes. Those con- 
cerns not making use of a four-speed vari- 
ation for forward drive have nevertheless 
fallen in line with the selective argument 
as well as that of ball bearings. But one 
cannot stop here with the ball bearing 
proposition, as 50 per cent of those mak- 
ers using shaft drive have fitted annular 
ball bearings in the back axles and for 
Wisdom 
is shown in many instances by the low 
gear ratios fitted, the foreigner having 
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decided it is better to run slowly than not 
run at all. A couple of examples will 
suffice to illustrate this. In the Milnes- 
Daimler truck the forward speeds are 2%, 
5, 8% and 12 miles per hour with a 
21%4-mile-per-hour reverse and in_ the 
Wolseley the forward variations are 3%, 
5, 8 and 12, with a reverse speed of 3. 
This latter concern is one of the few to 
use a three-point suspension in carrying 
the gearbox. The introduction of nickel 
chrome steel and vanadium steel has been 
seized upon by the builders of commercial 
cars, many of whom use these metals en- 
tirely in the gears and shafts of their 
transmission sets and also in the drive- 
shafts of the back axle. 

The brake problem on the gasoline ma- 
chines has simmered down to a double 
set identical with those used on pleasure 
ears. Invariably one set is lever-applied 
and serves generally for emergency uses, 
the other set, brought into action by a 
pedal, serves for regular running use. 
Preference is given to expanding emer- 
gency brakes located within drums on 
the back wheels, the application of which 
disengages the clutch and in many cases 
slows the motor speed. Concerns using 
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shaft-driven cars almost invariably place 
the running brake on the rear end of the 
shaft extending out of the gearbox. 
Those makes using side chain drive gen- 
erally fit one set of brakes on the halves 
of the jackshaft and in a few cases these 
brakes are made as expanding members 
acting within the sprockets on the ends 
of the shaft. Two or three makers use 
the locomotive style of cast iron brakes, 
the Durham-Churchill firm being one ex- 
ponent of this style. On Hutton machines 
two pedal brakes are fitted, both acting 
on the continued mainshaft of the 
gearbox, one of them disengaging 
the clutch when applied. James & 
Browne cars are featured by hand 
adjustable brakes, and on the Bel- 
size cars the pedal brakes act within 
the rear wheel drums and lever brakes 
on the jackshaft valves. Like many con- 
cerns the Lancaster uses metal-to-metal 
brakes chiefly in that they wear well and 
replacing of the metal shoes is an easy 
problem. On the Critchley-Morris ma- 
chines a unique brake equalizer is used. 
On the shaft carrying the brake lever is 
a small pulley over which passes the 
cable connecting at its ends with the 
brakes on the rear wheels. Forcing the 
brake lever ahead carries this pulley for- 
ward and as the cable is free to slip over 
it an even puli on both brakes is invari- 
ably assured. The pulley is so pivoted 
that it is always in the plane of the pull 
on the cables. Most makers use large 
brake drums, a typical ‘size being 15 
inches in diameter and 3% inches wide. 
Nearly all running gears show heavy 
pressed steel frames. 
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Haynes Will Not Drive—John W. 
Haynes denies the statement that he will 
be at the wheel of one of the two Dragons 
that will be entered in the Vanderbilt cup 
race next fall. 

Busse Motor Parade—Fred A. Busse, 
the republican candidate, has been elected 
mayor of Chicago. Last Monday night 
the Busse Furniture and Automobile Club, 
to which many of the local dealers belong, 
gave a parade around the park system, 
seventy-five cars being in line, headed by 
Chief Marshal Joseph F. Gunther. 

Satisfied with Miller Regime—So well 
has President Frank Miller served the Au- 
tomobile Club of Bridgeport, of Bridge- 
port, Conn., that the members have de- 
termined to keep him in the chair another 
year along with Vice-President Edward A. 
Godfrey, Secretary Frank W. Bolande and 
Treasurer Frank T. Staples. Three new 
governors, Walter B. Lashar, M. V. Dowd 
and H. H. De Loss, will be elected. 

Skilled Engineers Needed—Samuel C. 
Lancaster, consulting engineer, depart- 
ment of public highways, who is in the 
state of Washington, urges the need for 
young men thoroughly trained to direct 
the work of road building. He maintains 
that one of the handicaps to rapid con- 
struction of permanent roads is a lack of 
engineers capable of constructing them, 
and that the field for such a profession is 


‘one of great promise for the student who 


enters upon it. 
May Change Hills—Asa Goddard, secre- 


tary of the Cleveland Automobile Club, is 
planning to make the annual hill-climbing 
contest of the club this year an important 
event. It is not certain the event will 
be held on Gates Mills hill again this 
year. The hill which has been used on 
three previous occasions is a very crooked 
one and the contest is not of great interest 
from a spectacular standpoint, although it 
is a severe test for the car. An effort is 
being made to find a straight hill, and a 
heavy grade .at Chagrin Falls, 12 miles 
southeast of the city, has been suggested. 

Change in Herkomer Rules—-The com- 
mittee of the Herkomer tour in Germany 
points out that the following alterations 
have been made in the regulations: The 
Forstenried park and Kesselberg competi- 
tions will be timed in minutes, seconds, 
and one-fifth of seconds. The Forstenried 
park and Kesselberg trials will be award- 
ed according to table, to be issued after 
the final entries, in such a manner that 
according to whether the car exceeds or 
does not attain the speed fixed for it as 
normal, 1-100th point on the flat and 
1-200th point on the hill-climb will be 
debited or credited for every commenced 
1-10th per cent. In the case of equal 
scores the result of the Forstenried park 


will decide, or in the second place the 
decision will be arrived at by ballot. 
Originally the table was to be worked out 
in tenths of points. 

Coast Highway Planned—tThe latest out 
on the coast is a proposition to run a 
boulevard for the exclusive use of motor 
ears from Redlands, Cal., to the top of the 
mountain at Oak Glen. An offer of a strip 
of land 100 feet wide through a 500-acre 
tract at Cherrycroft started the move- 
ment for this road. . 

Hands Not Really Dirty—<According to 
a French physician, hands soiled by oil 
and grease when tinkering with motor 
ears are really not dirty, scientifically 
speaking, of course. The Parisian has 
used his microscope and examined some 
of the black grease, declaring it harbors 
no evil germs. Upon this finding he de- 
clares the soiled hands to be ‘‘ hygienically 
clean.’’ 

Seat for Dog—Marshall E. Reid, of Buf- 
falo, has found a new use for the rumble 
seat of his runabout. When he ordered a 
Thomas Forty he had special measure- 
ments made for a rumble seat with a high 
back on which he will carry his constant 
companion, a valuable French collie which 
he imported several years ago. The dog 
already has learned its part of the game 
and only Mr. Reid himself can coax him 
out of the seat when the car has been 
brought up along a curb. 

R. A. C, in War Office—The Royal Auto- 
mobile Club of Great Britain has signal- 
ized its rise in the social sphere by decid- 
ing to become the tenant of the old War 
Office building in Pall Mall, London. Ever 
since Great Britain had a war office to 
house until quite recently it was in a 
very substantial but unimposing stone 
front house in Pall Mall. The approach 
towards completion of the large block of 
government buildings that now line the 
sunny side of Whitehall has enabled the 
old premises to be vacated and so the au- 
tomobile club is thus enabled to find a 
home in what is regarded throughout the 
British empire as ‘‘ Clubland.’’ 

Hard Finding a Course—Headed off by 
the Grand Army and the cemetery compa- 
nies in its efforts to promote a monster 
hill-climb for Memorial day over the City 
Line road, the contest committee of the 
Quaker City Motor Club has decided to 
change the date either to the Saturday 
before or the Saturday after the holiday. 
Efforts are making to break down the 
opposition of the Fairmount park commis- 
sioners, the cemetery companies, the driv- 
ets of horses—who use the road to reach 
the Belmont track—and the Montgomery 
county authorities—who have control over 
half the roadway for the last % mile of 
the proposed course—and if any one of 


them balks another hill. will have to be 
selected. To placate the cemetery people 
the club promises to stop the races at any 
time a funeral appears on the course. 
Car for Fire Chief—The board of alder- 
men of Buffalo has allowed an item of 
$4,000 in its tax budget for the ensuing 
year for the purchase of a motor car for 
the chief of the fire department. 
Aurora Election—Forty-five members 
now hold cards in the Aurora Automobile 


Club of Aurora, Ill., and the recent elec- 
tion resulted in the choice of the follow- 
ing: President, Walter Egermann; vice- 
president, Charles Phillips; financial secre- 
tary, M. E. Woolf; recording secretary, 
Russell Colby; treasurer, William Thorne. 

Baltimore Hill-Climb in June—Balti- 
more’s hill-climbing contest will be held 
during the first part of June. Arrange- 
ments are now under way for the event. 
Either Edmondson avenue or the Green 
Spring valley road just north of Druid 
park will be selected. There is a provision 
in the state law which permits the authori- 
ties in the city, park or state to set aside 
any road for contests of motor cars. The 
motorists are confident that for this par- 


ticular contest the authorities will not 
make any objection. 

Alcohol Tests—A. N. Brunner, master 
mechanic of the New Jersey Automobile 
Company, recently fitted a 35-horsepower 
Moline with two tanks, one for gasoline 
and the other for alcohol, and _ thus 
equipped gave the new fuel a test. Al- 
ternately using the two fluids, he declares 
he was unable to tell when the change 
was made by the way the car ran. In 
Peoria, Ill., Charles Heer, driving a 24- 
horsepower Pope-Toledo, first used 5 gal- 
lons of denatured alcohol, running 48 
miles before he emptied the tank. Then 
he put in gasoline and stopped at 62 
miles, when he had enough fuel left to 
have gone several more miles, he claims. 

Northwest Passage—A continuous motor 
route from St. Paul and Minneapolis to 
Duluth and Superior is promised by June 
1, which will make it possible to travel 
the route in 6 hours in a motor car. There 
are spots on the course which are sandy, 
but it is proposed to dispose of them by 
scraping off the sand, filling up the holes 
and applying a combination of hay and 
tanbark. The new highway, or rather the 
old one, fixed up will wind about the chain 
of lakes which extends from Pine City to 
White Bear. The route will touch, besides 
the four cities. of Duluth, Superior, St 
Paul and Minneapolis, White Bear, Withe- 
row, Scandia, Maple Island, Lindstrom, 
Center City, Sunrise, Rush City, Pine City, 
Hinckley, Sandstone, Rutledge, Willow, 
Sturgeon Lake, Moose Lake, Barnum, 
Mahtowa, Atkinson and Carlton. The 
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Four Gity Highway Association is super- 
intending the job, J. A. Gregg of St. Paul 
being president and Huber McHugh of Su- 
perior, secretary. 

To Admit Women—The Long Island Au- 
tomobile Club has decided to admit to 
membership women who own cars. Mrs. 
Elizabeth C. Seaman is the first applicant 
for this recognition. 

Denver’s Show—Up to date, out of the 
twenty-three dealers’ agents in Denver, 
eight have decided to take space in the 
show scheduled for April 11 to 13. Should 
this many really show each of his lines 
they will fill the only available hall for 
such an exhibition. The show is not be- 
ing handied by the dealers; it is a pri- 
vate enterprise. 

Jerseyites Combine—The motorists and 
horsemen of Montclair, N. J., have joined 
hands in a novel union having in view 
the formation of the Riding, Driving and 
Automobile Club, whose title explains its 
objects. A plot of ground is to be pur- 
chased near the golf links and a clubhouse 
erected. Prominent names in the field of 
finance are on the roll of organizers. 


March Suits Boston—Boston dealers who 
run the yearly show in the Hub have been 
discussing the matter of earlier dates for 
shows since the New Yorkers have an- 
nounced that they would make a change. 


The sense of the local men seems to be 
against a change. The retail trade in 
New England is so large that March is the 
right time to cater to it. So the show 
next season will be about the same time 
as a year ago. 


Prisoners Go on Strike— Efforts to com- 
pel prisoners at Marion, Ind., to work on 


the streets have come to rather an un-. 


usual ending. Several of them were placed 
to work a few days ago, but after an 
hour or so they balked. They said the 
jail was far more comfortable than street 
work and refused to go any further. The 
strikers have been placed in solitary con- 
_finement on a bread and water diet with 
the expectation that the bright sunshine 
and street repair work will appeal to 
them, The decision to work prisoners on 
the street, incidentally, is expected to 
drive tramps from the town. 

Hears the Holler—The plaint of the 
Philadelphia motorists anent the miserable 
condition of portions of the road from 
Camden to Atlantic City is already having 
its effect. According to the laws of New 
Jersey the state pays one-third of the cost 
of road improvement with the understand- 
ing that the counties keep them in condi- 
tion afterward. Atlantic county has been 
exceedingly remiss in this particular, and 
State Road Commissioner E. C. Hutchin- 
son has started an investigation with a 
view of bringing the county to book and 
withholding future appropriations until 
the present roads are put in. first-class 
shape. The commissioner agrees with the 
motorists and the Atlantic City hotel 
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keepers that it is an outrage that it. should 
be possible for a car to: be mired hub- 
deep six or seven times during a trip over 
one of the most popular roads in the state. 

Work on Speedway Under Way—The 
Marlboro Association has started work on 
the 10-mile motor speedway at Great Bar- 
rington, Mass. This speedway will be 200 
feet wide and will be built on private 
ground. H. K. Bloodgood, Charles Steele 
and Harry Hoyt are the promoters and 
own the land. 

Defines ‘‘Automobile’’—The Society of 
Automobile Engineers in its constitution 
defines the word ‘‘automobile’’ as follows: 
‘‘The term ‘automobile’ as used by this 
society is intended to cover any self-pro- 


' pelled vehicle operating on or under the 


surface of the earth, or water, or in the 
air.’’ This covers motor cars, motor boats 
and airships. e 

Denver’s Outlook—The Colorado Auto- 
mobile Club, whose headquarters are in 
Denver, will have a club house that is to 
cost $10,000 exclusive of grounds. The 
Montview Land Association, composed of 
members of the club, has purchased a 
block of ground 2 miles directly east of 
City Park. An excellent boulevard 100 


‘feet wide starts at the park and at pres- 


ent ends within %-mile of the associa- 
tion’s tract. This boulevard will be ex- 
tended the required distance. The club 
house will be on the bungalow style of 
architecture and be fully equipped with 
all the comforts of life. 

Good Job Open—Officers of the Wash- 
ington State Good Roads Association are 
advocating the establishment of a chair 
in the faculty of the University of Wash- 
ington for special instruction on the sub- 
ject. of highway building and they are 
preparing a petition to present the matter 
formally to the authorities of the institu- 
tion. It is proposed that a man of na- 
tional reputation as a road builder be 
engaged for the berth. The vast amount 
of highway construction to be done in 
Washington will call for a large number 
of skilled engineers who have made a thor- 
ough study of the subject. 

Washington Road Work—J. H. Snow, 
Washington state highway commissioner, 
made this announcement in Spokane a few 
days ago: ‘‘To connect eastern and west- 
ern Washington so the main trend of do- 
mestic commerce may be given larger and 
broader ways of transportation 1,000 miles 
of wagon road has been projected in this 
state, which to construct will cost more 
than $1,000,000. This total of proposed 
highway mileage provides for a series of 
parallel roads to be built across the moun- 
tains. The roads to be separate from each 
other will vary from 50 to 150 miles in 
length. The most northly is the Marble- 
mount-Barron and the Barron-Methow, one 
on the west side of the Cascades, the 
other on the east side, which join at Bar- 
ron and form one continuous highway.’’ 
Work in the projected highways will be- 


310. 


gin at .once, as the legislature, just ad- 
journed, has appropriated $225,000. Mr. 
Snow estimates it will occupy 5 years to 
complete the work. ; 

Old Home Week—Boston is to have an 
Old Home week celebration in July that. 
will last a number of days and in connec- 
tion with it there is to be a big motor car 
parade. To wind up the week there will 
be a lot of gymhkana sports for motorists 
at one of the nearby beaches. 

Knock Jersey Roads—Philadelphians 
are knocking the boasted Jersey roads. 
They insinuate that such inferior work as 
was done on the Atlantic county roads, for 
instance—specifying particularly the main 
road leading into Atlantic City—must have 
netted their builders a considerable rake- 
off. They have failed absolutely to stand 
up under winter conditions, and are now 
little better than the clay roads they re- 
placed. 

‘*Spring Has Came’’—An infallible sign 
of the arrival of the open season in Phil- 
adelphia was the appearance of the motor 


eyele cops. These peace preservers have 
demonstrated their usefulness, and no city 
in the country is better patroled—from 
the viewpoint of the speed-infected motor- 
ist—than *the Pennsylvania metropolis. 
The squad will shortly be increased in or- 
der that all the main roads leading into 


the city may be covered. 
Toledo Wants a Club—A club for To- 


ledo is proposed. Toledo’s experience 
with motor clubs has not been just the 
most satisfactory imaginable and after a 
few rocky roads had been traveled the 
only club it ever had went to smash. 
Everybody wanted to run the club and 
everybody wanted to be an officer. The 
general plan now is to form a stock com- 
pany, not for profit, have a certain stipu- 
lated number subscribe a certain sum and 
take stock in the company for that money, 
and with the money so raised purchase a 
site on the up river slope where there is 
as much natural beauty and as fine roads 
as can be found anywhere. On this site 
is to be erected the club house. 


Public Roads of Ohio—Figures compiled 
by the federal office of public roads show 
that in 1904 there were 69,439 miles of 
public road in Ohio. Of this mileage, 16,- 
159 miles were surfaced with gravel, 
7,16044 miles with stone, 9544 miles with 
brick, 314%, miles with gravel macadam, 
13%4 miles with bituminous macadam, and 
3 miles with asphalt, making in all 23,- 
462% miles of improved road. The fig- 
ures show that 33.7 per cent of the roads 
has been improved. By comparing the 
total road mileage with the area of the 
state, it appears there were 1.79 miles of 
public road per square mile of area. A 
comparison of mileage with population 
shows that there was 1 mile of road to 
every fifty-nine inhabitants and 1 mile of 
improved road to every 177 inhabitants. 
During 1904 $5,706,083.61 was expended 
by counties and townships in road work. 
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SURPRISE FOR BADGERS 


Apparently there is a joker in the sub- 
stitute motor bill now before the Wiscon- 
sin legislature. The Badgers at first 
thought it simply was a bit of strength- 
ening to their already admirable law, but 
now it develops there is every reason to 
believe there is a colored gentleman in the 
woodpile. The motorists of Wisconsin 
have exerted themselves to jolly their leg- 
islators, taking them for rides and other- 
wise acting the part of hosts. Now it is 
said the biil which will be put through is 
far more radical than they expected. The 
new measure limits the speed on country 
roads to 20 miles an hour, which is a re- 
duction of 5 miles over the present law, 
and provides that machines in cities can 
only run 10 miles an hour, which is a re- 
duction of 2 miles over the present law. 
After dark, the maximum speed of motors, 
either on country roads or in cities, can 
only be 10 miles an hour. What is more, 
after a second conviction for the viola- 
tion of portions of the law, there can be 
no fine inflicted as punishment, but the 
person convicted of violation of the law 
will face a prison sentence. The new bill 
also makes it necessary for motors to stop 
when they pass horses that are at all 
fractious, and the simple raising of the 
hand by the driver of a horse is sufficient 
to compel the motor driver to stop and 
wait until the rig is past. More than 
this, two numbers must be placed on eyery 
machine, one on the front and one on the 
back of the car, and one of these num- 
bers must be placed in such a position that 
at night a light will shine upon it so that 
a person can read what the number is 
when the car is traveling in the dark. 
The final draft of the substitute bill has 
been prepared, and it will be presented to 
the legislature for its consideration early 
next week. The motorists will fight this 
bill bitterly, but it is said that the mem- 
bers of the senate committee on state af- 
fairs were consulted when the measure was 
being prepared and that they will likely 
also endorse the bill. 


JOKER IN THE BILL 

The taxation committee of the Massa- 
chusetts legislature gave a hearing a few 
days go on the bill drawn up recently 
to tax motor cars according to horse- 
power. It was a measure in which many 
motorists were interested and there was 
a large attendance. The bill calls for a 
minimum tax of $5 and a maximum of 
$15. The bill was so worded that it 
veiled the intention of its being a tax 
upon horsepower, but the legislators were 
enlightened quickly upon that point. It 
is the most important bill of the session. 
The motorists brought out the fact that 
the bill had many defects. In the first 
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place, while it is claimed to be a regis- 
tration fee, it is nothing else but a tax. 
Taxation was the theme of the govern- 
or’s message relating to it in order to 
raise more revenue; it was framed by 
the recess taxation committee, and was 
heard by the present taxation committee 
when if it were but a license it should 
be handled by the judiciary committee. 
It was pointed out that it would be un- 
constitutional in Massachusetts to tax 
motor cars twice. A large property tax 
is paid on them now. Then again it 
would violate the federal constitution, 
for the fourteenth amendment provides 
for unequal taxation and to tax a car 
by horsepower would be unequal, for no 
two cars could be rated alike. It also 
would mean the establishing of a testing 
plant in some place, and that would be 
not only very expensive, requiring a force 
of experts, but it would also be unjust 


to ask owners of cars in remote 
places to travel to Boston, for in- 
stance, to get an official rating for 


registration. Another provision of the 
bill seeks to prevent men from other 
states staying in: Massachusetts more than 
2 days without having their cars regis- 
tered. At present they. can stay 7 days. 
The absurdity of trying to enforce such a 
law was made apparent to the committee, 


-for unless the owner volunteered the in- 


formation it would not be possible to 
learn when he actually got into the state. 
Then again the Bay state is so narrow a 
man could get out of it in an hour’s ride 
and return immediately for another stay. 
The 7-day clause in the present law does 
not prove effective except in a few cases. 
It was pointed out that it would bring 
about retaliation on the part of other 
states against Massachusetts motorists 
and that state would be taking a step 
backward. Another provision in the bill 
was put in so that the money would be 
available for repairing the state high- 
ways, but it was so worded the money 
could not be used until the general court 
gave authority to do so. That would 
mean a lot more legislation. The only 
ones that spoke in favor of the bill. were 
Senator Garfield, who was on the. recess 
committee, and Chairman McClintock of 
the highway commission. The motorists 
made it clear they were in favor of help- 
ing to pay for the wear and tear of the 
highways by paying a moderate fee, but 
they were opposed to being taxed upon 
pretense of being registered.. They fa- 
vored a flat fee for all cars if it were a 
reasonable one, and were willing to pay it 
annually. It was shown that the present 
fee if paid annually would bring in 
enough to raise the money needed. When 
the motorists got through with it the 








measure seemed to be shateinii yen as a 
final blow it was pointed out that should 
it be passed and the court declare it un- 
constitutional there would then be no law 
to govern the operation of cars and driv- 
ers, and machines could go careering al! 
over the state without any means of 
identification whatever and anyone could 
drive a car without a license, 


JUDGES SEE FOR THEMSELVES 


There was some question in the minds 
of Judges Lynch and Wheaton, of the 
Luzerne county, Pa., courts as to whether 
it was advisable for the county to acquire 
the Wilkes-Barre-Pit*ston road, as peti- 
tioned for by many residents along the 
highway. Like the good judges that they 
are, they secured a motor car and started 
out to inspect the road and see if the pe- 
titioners had been overstating the truth. 
The learned jurists had not proceeded far 
before the car settled contentedly into a 
2-feet-deep mud-hole, and refused to 
budge. Then and there the two disciples 
of Blackstone held a session of court and 
decided that the county should take hold 
at once and macadamize the road. The 
court adjourned 2 hours later—about the 
time necessary to flounder half-a-mile and 
back with a team of four horses, which 
pulled the car from its slimy bed. On ar- 
riving back in Wilkes-Barre the court an- 
nounced it did not care to go any further 
into the matter. 


QUEER ANGLE IN TOLEDO 


An amendment to the motor license law 
will have to be made by the Toledo coun- 
cil before the law can be put into practice 
because of the fact that aluminum is very 
searce. When the ordinance was passed 
City Auditor Bacon was ordered to pur- 
chase aluminum numbers in keeping with 
the provisions of the ordinance. After 
several weeks of vain searching Mr. Bacon 
has come to the conclusion it is impossible 
to buy aluminum tags im time to make the 

/ law effective this season. He has arranged 
to contract for nickel-plated zinc numbers, 
but as the ordinance specifies aluminum 
there is some question whether the others 
will be legal without an amendment to the 
original ordinance. 


OWNER NOT RESPONSIBLE 

Owners of motor cars are not responsible 
for all acts of their drivers, according to 
a decision handed down by Judge Griffin 
in the King county superior court, at 
Seattle, Wash. Suit was brought against 
James D. Hoge to recover $8,200. Dur- 
ing the progress of the trial it was shown 
that the driver was out for his own pleas- 
ure when the plaintiff was struck by the 
machine. Judge Griffin immediately took 


the case out of the hands of the jury and 
dismissal of the action. 


ordered 























Pittsburg, Pa.—O. 
‘added to the sales department of the 
Standard Automobile Co. 

Newark, N. J.—Henry Roenbeck has 
opened an establishment at 242 Halsey 
street for the vulcanizing and repairing 
of tires, 


Newark, N. J.—W. J. Derby, formerly 
connected with the Koehler agency, has 
joined the forces of the R. 8. Joo Co., 
agent for the Frayer-Miller. 

New York—M. J. Dobler, formerly with 
the Michelin Selling Products Co., is now 
connected with the Warner Instrument 
Co. This concern is removing its head- 
quarters to Broadway and Sixty-third 
street. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—M. J. Wolff has opened 
a new sales and exhibition room in the 
Bedford garage on Bedford avenue, near 
Atlantic. Mr. Wolff is the proprietor of 
the Williamsburg Automobile and Storage 
Co. and has the Brooklyn, Long Island 
and Staten Island agency for the Aerocar. 
He will continue the office and garage at 
159 Clymer street. 


Geneva, N. Y.—The Motor and Mfg. 
Co., now located in Ithaca, has closed a 
deal with the chamber of commerce, 
whereby the company’s plant will be 
moved here. The company, which was 
organized about 3 years ago to manufac- 
ture a motor muffler invented by David 
Reid, will be dissolved, and a new con- 
cern under the same name will be formed 
here. In addition to the motor muffler, 











Boston, Mass.—N. F. Parker, Elmore. 
i Mass. —Curtiss-Hawkins Co., Chad- 

Philadelphia, Pa.—M. J. Costa Motor Car 
€o., Bayard. 

Newark, N. J.—Austin Automobile Co., Gale. 

San Diego, Cal.—C. L. Brimhall, Mason. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Jackson Motor Car Co., 
Jackson. 


Wichita, 
Stearns. 
Seattle, Wash.—N. E. Peterson, Stearns. 
Chicago—Stewart & Kennedy, 5208 Lake 
avenue, Dolson. 


enn rte, N. Y¥.—C. W. Gray, American 
ck 


Boston, Mass.—J. W. Crowell, Atlas truck. 
Boston, Mass.—Concord Motor Car Co., 
Waltham. 
Newark, O.—White & Hess, Gale. 
qr acoma, Wash.—Thomas G. Young, Ram- 
er, 
Kansas City, Mo.—Jackson Motor Car Co., 
Jackson. 
Indianapolis, Ind.—Gilson Automobile Co., 
Logan. 


Kan.—Wilson Automobile -Co., 


Newark, N. J.—Herbert Austin, Gale. 
Columbus, 0.—Orlando-Kessler Automobile 
Co., Lozier, 





‘than par, of forfeiting Mr. 


E. Vestal has been j.a carbureter and an air cooler will be’ 
‘made. 


Lack of foundry facilities caused 
the removal from Ithaca. 

Old Town, Me.—The Kilgore Mfg. Co., 
makers of Kilgore pneumatic ‘shock elim- 
inators, has opened a new factory. 

Boston, Mass.—The new garage of the 
Harvard Automobile Co. in Quincy 
square, Cambridge, is open and ready for 
occupancy, 

Hartford, Conn.—The Corbin Motor 
Vehicle Co. is to build a new repair and 
paint shop on Chestnut street, and- also 
an elevator tower, 12 by 14 feet. 

Buffalo, N. Y¥.—The Babcock Electric 
Carriage Co. has made several purchases 
of property adjoining its plant on West 
Utica street, and will erect an addition to 
its factory. 

Cleveland, O.—Frank H. Adams is to 
be the manager of the Wentworth Motor 
Car Co., which is to be located on Euclid 
avenue, at the corner of Mayfield road. 
This company is to be the exclusive agent 
for the Mora. 


Pittsburg, Pa.—The Auto Park Garage 
Co., of Allegheny, expects to open its new 
building about April 1, though it is pos- 
sible that, owing to the extensive altera- 
tions needed in the building, the opening 
will be postponed. 

Wilmington, Del.—The Delaware Auto 
Storage and Repair Co., which recently 
was sold to J. S. Richardson, has greatly 
improved its facilities. New stock has 
been installed, and the repair department 
has been enlarged. 

Rahway, N. J.—J. E. Boland & Brothers 
have disposed of their bicycle business, 
and will build a garage 150 by 100 feet 
on Westfield avenue, this city, and also 
will enlarge their buildings on Halsey 
street, Newark. They are the represent- 
atives of the Elmore. 

Newark, N. J.—A new company in the 
shape of the Breeze Carbureter Co. re- 
cently has been incorporated. Howard C. 
Foster, of the Foster Engineering Co., is 
the president of the new concern, which is 
to take over the plant of the Breeze Mo- 
tor Mfg. Co. at 28 Maine street. Mr. 
Breeze is to be the secretary and treas- 
urer. The concern will have a capital 
stock of $50,000. 

New York—Application has been made 
by John H. Springer for a receiver for 
the Empire State garage, 2148-2150 Broad. 
way. An injunction has been granted re- 
straining the company from disposing of 
any of the $23,000 capital stock at less 
Springer’s 
stock, and the question of the receiver- 
ship will be considered. Mr. Springer 
formerly was the treasurer of the com- 





pany, but recently was deprived of his 
position through disagreements among the 
directors, it is said. : 

Lansing, Mich_—-The Auto Crank Shaft 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $25,000, to manufacture crank- 
shafts. 


_ Marion, 0.—The Archer Auto Tire Co, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $15,000, by W. BR. Archer, Anna Archer, 
and H. Thompson. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Fillimore Drake, who 
has been connected with the B. F. Good- 
rich Co., has joined the force of the G 
& J Tire Co. as traveling salesman. 

Allentown, Pa.—E. A. Krause, agent for 
the Rambler, has opened a garage and 
salesroom in connection with Weston & 
Grether’s machine shops at Church and 
Walnut streets. 

Dayton, O.—The Miami Motor Car Co. 
has elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, R. A. Berbruck; vice-president, C. 
S. Crane; secretary and treasurer, E. H. 
Brown; Spencer Crane is the general man- 
ager. 

Port Huron, Mich.—Negotiations are 
under way for another motor factory for 
this town. The Belknap Motor Co., manu- 
facturer of motor cars, railway engines. 
and interurban cars, now located in De- 
troit, finds its present quarters too small, 
and is looking around for a more suitable 
site. The company desires a site with 
railroad and water facilities, and is will- 
ing to take a 10 year lease. 








Rubber Co.; 


capital 
incorporators, A. A. Worsley, 
c. P. Kelly and C. P. Sayers. 


Chicago—Morgan 
stock, $75,000; 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—Campbell-Corwin Co.; 

capital steck, $5,000; to manufacture motor 
cars, etc.; incorporators, G. M. Stratto and 
E. R. Strong. 
- Buffalo, N. Y.—Eureka Supply Co.; capital 
stock, $10,000; to manufacture motor cars, 
wagons, boats, etc.; incorporators, J. W. 
Henry and Ella M. White. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Buffalo Auto Truck and 
Motor Co.; capital stock, $150,000; to manu- 
facture motors for vehicles and boats; in- 
corporators, J. P. Fell, L. J. Erb and John 
Eckhardt, all of Buffalo. 

New York—Motor Carriage Co.; capital 
stock, $1,000,000; to do a general trucking 
and livery business for motor and other ve- 
hicles; incorporators, W. C. and W. N. Allen 
and J. J. Lawler. 

Springfield, Mass.—Taylor Tire Co.; capital 
stock, $100,000; to deal in wheels, tires, etc. 

Taunton, Mass.—Robertson Motor Car Co.; 
eapital stock, $25,000; to repair motors, etc.; 
incorporators, J. W. Robertson and Annie M. 
Robertson. 

Caribou, Me.—Aroostook Motor Carriage 
Co.; capital stock, $10,000; to deal in motor 
supplies; incorporators, Jerry Smith and C. 
F. Miller. 
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32 MOTOR AGE 























NO sacrifice of personal dignity or comfort is entailed by the use 
of the Winton Runabout. Its lines are extremely beautiful and 
its construction as stable and luxurious as that of the most superb 
touring car. - One general design of body, illustrated herewith, 
is used on both the 40 H. P. chassis and the 30 H. P. chassis, 
the only difference being an additional length of five inches in the 40 H. 
P. Runabout body. On each chassis the motor is set back in the frame 
a distance of six inches. The detachable folding rumble seat accommo- 
dates two passengers. Beneath this seat is a storage compartment. When: 
rumble seat is removed the rear deck provides ample space for complete 
touring paraphernalia. Trunk and extra tire equipment not included in 
regular equipment. Horn, lamps and tools supplied with each car. 
Color options same as on Model M and Type X-I-V touring cars. 


Runabout pricss—40 H. P., $3500; 30 H. P., $2500. 


TYPE X-I-V TOURING CAR—Four 414¢x5 OFFSET cylinders, 
$2500 ; Runabout, $2500; Limousine, $3500. 

MODEL M TOURING CAR— Four 5x5 OFFSET eoylinders; selective 
sliding gear transmission ; four forward spee !s, direct drive on third speed ; 
multiple disc clutch, $35v0; Runabout, $3500 ; Limousine, $4500. 
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THE WINTON MOTOR CARRIAGE CO., 37% Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 


We conduct our own Branch Sales Depots in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Chicago, Detroit and London 











* When Writing to Advertisers, Please Mention Motor Age. 





